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Among the special features of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
next week will be some memories of his childhood by 
Leo Tolstoy, hitherto unpublished: also ** One Good 
Deed a Day”, by H. Fielding-Hall, being an appeal to 
the Chief Scout. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


An outbreak in Ulster, leading to bloodshed and 
followed quickly by martial law, is feared in various 
quarters now. Troops are being moved into Newry, 
Omagh, and Armagh; and Sir Edward Carson, in 
Belfast, has thought it necessary to appeal to his 
followers to wait. There must not be an outbreak. 
A section of the Government’s friends, reckless as wild 
Goring and much more malign, might blindly welcome 
this most deplorable event. But, even should it 
happen, the Government must know that in the end 
they can gain absolutely nothing by it, because martial 
law cannot be effective against a whole people like 
these Ulster loyalists, backed up by the vast majority 
of educated Englishmen. 


The thing, indeed, is a sheer natural impossibility ; 
the Government might as well try by martial law to 
force an alien religion on the Mahommedans in India 
or Egypt as force by the same machinery Home Rule 
on Ulster. The analogy is quite sound, because 
religious instinct makes the feat impossible in either 
case. 


The debate in the House on Thursday confirmed Mr. 
Churchill’s speech of the previous Saturday. The 
** principle ’’ which Mr. Asquith offers to be accepted 
or rejected is that the coercion of Ulster shall be post- 
poned for six years. Ulster will not accept this offer. 
Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson have expressly 
rejected it. The time-limit must go before discussion 
is possible. Mr. Bonar Law, on Thursday, made a 
straight offer to Mr. Asquith. First, he would discuss 
any ‘‘ principle ’’ which implied that Ulster was not to 
be forcibly driven out of the Union. Second, if Mr. 
Asquith would submit his plan to a referendum of the 
United Kingdom, Lord Lansdowne would use his 


authority with the House of Lords to give effect to the 
country’s will. Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was one of 
the finest he has made. 


Mr. Asquith refused the referendum, and he refused 
to accept the only ‘“‘ principle ’’ which Ulster will con- 
sent to discuss—exclusion pending consent. He still 
argues that two elections held within the next six 
years will declare the country’s will as to whether 
Uister should continue to be excluded or not. Yet he 
argues in the same speech that a referendum taken on 
the question of Home Rule alone would not reveal the 
true opinion of the electors. A referendum, it seems, is 
confused with ‘‘ extraneous issues ’’; but Mr. Asquith’s 
two General Elections would not be so confused ! Could 
anything more clearly show that Mr. Asquith is merely 
playing with the position—that his offer of last week 
was only intended as a blind? ‘‘If this is the last 
word of the Government, what more have we to do 
here? ’’ Sir Edward exclaimed. 


Mr. Bonar Law too quickly agrees or disagrees 
with Mr. Asquith—he is too easily drawn. He is ever 
ready, in the heat of a quick debate, to answer the 
Government, to accept or reject a principle which may 
have consequences and implications impossible to 
foresee in the flash of a moment. Mr. Bonar Law is 
often ready to answer—he is often upon his feet—before 
the question has been put. There was an instance on 
Thursday. ‘‘ Should we be justified in coercing Ulster 
if the country agreed by referendum?” Mr. Asquith 
casually asked. Mr. Bonar Law, without hesitation, 
committed his party with a nod. 


The House of Commons came together on Monday 
to talk of Mr. Churchill’s week-end speech at Brad- 
ford. Clearly it had delighted his own people. For 
the Opposition it was a sign that Mr. Asquith’s 
moderation of the previous week was to be suspected. 
Mr. Churchill’s Bradford speech was swaggering party 
politics from end toend. The people of Ulster, he had 
said in effect, must take the Government's offer as it 
stands, without further question, or Home Rule 
unabated would be forced upon them. If Ulster pre- 
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ferred shooting, let there be shooting. ‘‘ Let us go 
forward and put these matters to the proof.’’ Mr. 
Churchill, in this speech, attacked Mr. Bonar Law per- 
sonally as ‘‘ in some respects a public danger’. Alto- 
gether it was fot a speech calculated to forward a 
settlement. 


Did Mr. Asquith approve? Mr. Asquith’s statement 
to the House would show. When, early in the after- 
noon, he began to answer questions by the batch, 
prefacing this new way of paying old debts with a 
general statement that ‘‘ details can be of no practical 
importance unless the general principle of our proposal 
is accepted ’’, the temper of the House began to rise. 
Sir Edward Carson came to the table and asked: 
** Does not the Prime Minister now recognise from the 
course he is taking that the proposals he put forward 
last Monday were a hypocritical sham? ’’ Later Mr. 
Asquith was asked by Mr. Evelyn Cecil whether he 
endorsed Mr. Churchill at Bradford, and he graphically 
nodded. Almost there was an uproar then and there. 
There was not an uproar for two reasons. The House 
was taken by surprise, Mr. Asquith having finished his 
‘“ statement ’’ before it was scheduled to begin; and 
Mr. Speaker insisted that Mr. Asquith’s manners, first 
to last, were strictly in order. Mr. Speaker handled 
the position very firmly and very cleverly on Monday. 


Mr. A. D. Godley, in a letter to the ‘‘ Times ”’ this | 


week, writes with pointed irony of an Irish ‘‘ union of 
hearts ’’ to be achieved by civil war. Mr. Churchill’s 
putting these matters to the proof means that the 
Better Government of Ireland and Ireland a Nation are 
expected to rise from a scheme forced upon a strong 
minority in Ireland at the point of the bayonet. Well 
may Mr. Godley exclaim: ‘‘ What Statesmanship!”’ 


In the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ of March 18th a 
Liberal writes to protest fervently against the coercion 
of the Ulster loyalists. ‘‘ Never ’’, he says boldly, “* will 
a law driven through under such an Act (the Parlia- 
ment Act) be respected when it involves the forcible 
expulsion, immediate or deferred, of a great community 
from a system to which its members are passionately 
attached, and their subjection to another to which, 
rightly or wrongly, but quite soberly and firmly, they 
prefer ruin or if need be death’’. The ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ retorts that this Liberal has not been in com- 
munion with the Liberal Party for many years. That 
word communion is suggestive. A Liberal who is not 
ready, for the sake of the Irish vote which keeps the 
Government in office, to jeer at, revile, and if needs be 
disembowel the Ulster men is a non-communicant. 
We will try not to forget this delightful metaphor : 
Liberals who will not toe the line of Mr. Devlin (and 
who will not fleece the Church and gerrymander the 
constituencies) are non-communicants ! 


There was one vital and important question when Mr. 
Churchill rose to make his naval statement in the House 
on Tuesday. What did the Government propose to do 
to fill the gap in our defences made by the withdrawal 
of the three Canadian ships last year? Mr. Churchill 
spoke for two hours. Most of this time was taken up 
with an admirably clear exposition of his feelings, 
principles and figures. But on one or two themes he 
was perplexing and unsatisfactory. We do not yet know 
how the gap made by Canada is to be filled. The build- 
ing of three ships is to be speeded up; but this does 
not alter the figures. Next year we shall still be three 
ships behind Mr. Churchill’s minimum for safety in 
the North Sea. Are we to rob the Mediterranean— 
where Mr. Churchill promises us a fleet of eight battle- 
ships—and leave the Pacific bare? 


When Lord Charles Beresford rose to make the worst 
of Mr. Churchill’s behaviour, Mr. Churchill was not in 
the House, and Lord Charles hoped that his strong 
language would be reported. One does not like to 
waste a good punching on the air. However, Mr. 
Churchill was found and led into the House, where he 
yawned in the Admiral’s face. One feels that Parlia- 


ment is not the place for Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Charles to meet. They could do the thing sc much 
more thoroughly outside. Lord Charles Beresford, on 
Wednesday, under Mr. Speaker’s ruling, had to turn 
**mendacious into ‘‘ most erroneous’’. The word 
would have been very plain English indeed anywhere 
but in the House of Commons. We are glad, by the 
way, that Mr. Churchill, on Wednesday, drew a hornet 
in Sir Reginald Pole-Carew, where apparently he ex- 
pected a bumble bee. Mr. Churchill’s calculated 
terrorism does not always succeed. 


“The Nuts’ Bill’? is a name given to Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s plan to make a_ section of 
society submit to military training. The Nuts, how- 
ever, would resent the name, for they are a small, 
extremely exclusive body—exclusive as Whigs in the 
days of the Rockinghams and Bedfords. Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s Bill would bring in a larger 
public than that: it would net in the ‘‘ comfortable 
classes’. But what is wanted is a Nation, not Nuts, 
in arms; and this Bill would not help us to that. It 
contradicts the principle of Equality, which is essen- 
tial, and it makes class distinctions. Hence Lord 
Roberts rightly opposed it in the debate which ended on 
Thursday in the House of Lords. But the debate 
serves one good end—it keeps things moving. 


Lord Robert Cecil, in the House on Monday, called 
the attention of the Government to the housing of their 
employees at Rosyth. If Rosyth were a rural village 
upon the estate of an English landlord, Mr. Lloyd 
George would already have taken it as a shocking 
example. The housing there is as bad as housing can 
be. Mr. John Ward, seconding Lord Robert Cecil, 
said that clearly the Government had failed in their 
duty. ‘* This was the worst case in the whole country. 
He would just as soon leave politics altogether as stop 
in this House as long as these things continued ’’. 
What followed this rousing declaration of a labour 
leader? The Government at the end of the evening 
was saved by their votes! Independent labour recalls 
the independent elector of Dickens.  ‘‘ Indepen- 
dent ’’ is an unfortunate word. Monday’s vote does 
not, of course, surprise us. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has already explained that it is his settled policy to vote 
against his own amendments whenever there is any 
danger of the Unionists voting for them. O Independ- 
ence, ‘‘ what things are done in thy name ’’! 


The Mediterranean debate on Wednesday was valu- 
able and interesting. Mr. Aubrey Herbert and Sir 
Mark Sykes—two brilliant politicians whom the 
Unionist Party may well be proud of—raised it, and 
were inspired, as Sir Edward Grey said, by ‘‘ genuine 
personal interest in the question ’’; and their speeches 
argued “‘ a knowledge and study ’’ it was “‘ a pleasure 
to listen to’’; whilst, on the other side, Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert praised Sir Edward Grey very warmly—and 
very justly—for his success in keeping the peace of 
Europe, and would even recommend him for the Vic- 
toria Cross. When the real experts on Foreign Policy 
are on good terms courtesy truly abounds ! 


Sir Edward Grey’s reply—covering a large field ‘of 
policy—does not convince us that all is well in the 
Mediterranean: we hear a very different tale, a far 
gloomier one, if we go to Genoa or Spezzia, for 
instance. But the Government is now at least trying 
to do something towards the upkeep of a portion of 
British prestige there. We note an interesting saying 
of the Foreign Secretary’s—namely, a statesman must 
so conduct Foreign Affairs that we shall not find 
leagued against us Powers able to overwhelm our 
Navy. There is still, then, need for subtle art and 
management in diplomacy. A few years ago statesmen 
were inclined to talk as though a Foreign Secretary’s 
utmost skill should be honest truth, and so on. Now 
once more we go back to the old idea of a Foreign 
Secretary as a deft and ‘‘ downy ”’ diplomat. 


The shooting of M. Calmette has forced into public 
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view 
telligible. M. Calmette was the political and personal 
enemy of M. Caillaux, and he claimed to hold docu- 
ments proving M. Caillaux to have acted in a way not 
decorous in a statesman. M. Caillaux has taken no 


legal action against M. Calmette for his printed | 


charges in the ‘* Figaro ’’, nor has he sent his seconds. 
But Mme. Caillaux has shot the Editor. The affair 
will now have to be sifted before a public commission ; 


a crop of scandals—not yet thoroughly in- | 


There is a point about the popularising of the 
‘* Times ’’ which it is well to bear in mind. There is 


| something more important than the ‘* Times ’’ leading 


and it is doubtful whether the present Government will | 
| what matters much more than the brilliance or lack of 
_ brilliance in any particular correspondent, at Paris or 


survive the scandal. M. Caillaux is, for the moment 
at any rate, politically ruined; and it seems probable 
that he will bring down the Government with him. 
M. Monis has also had to resign. 


The charge is openly made that M. Caillaux used 
his authority with the Government of M. Monis to pre- 
vent the trial of the swindler, Rochette, coming to an 
issue. The charge is supported by a document read in 
the Chamber on Tuesday by M. Barthou (after its exist- 
ence had been denied). This document is a letter of 
M. Fabre, Procurator-General, in which he tells how 
pressure was put upon him by the Government to 
delay proceedings against Rochette, to avoid 
embarrassing the Minister of Finance. M. Fabre, 
it seems, protested bitterly, but was forced to yield. 
His scruples and his resistance are put upon record in 
this document. The document will have somehow to 
be explained if more than one reputation is to be 
redeemed. 


_ quite singular responsibility, rests on the ‘*‘ Times 


articles, special articles, Parliamentary reports, and 
correspondence—namely, its foreign side. This really 
is a national concern, as the greatest experts in foreign 
policy to-day in England—and out of England—will 
one and all agree. We hope the ‘‘ Times ’’ will not in 
any way lessen its influence in this matter. M. 
Blowitz has been recalled by several writers of late, but 


elsewhere, is the trust reposed in all foreign tele- 
grams as statements of fact. A great responsibility, « 
in 


this matter. 


The ‘‘ Times ”’ is fortunate in having at the present 
time on its foreign side an authority of exceptional 
ability. Readers of the SatrurDAyY REviEw will perhaps 
remember the remarks on Mr. Wickham Steed made 
in its columns a few months ago by Dr. Frazer, author 
of ‘‘ The Golden Bough’’; and Dr. Frazer’s view 
represents that of a great many men of intellect and 
judgment in public affairs to-day. The author of ‘‘ The 


_ House of Hapsburg ”’ will, we have little doubt, up- 


The House of Lords Committee of Inquiry into the | 
charges against Lord Murray is rapidly at work. In | 


Mr. Shearman the accused has one of the best 
advocates at the Bar, but the charges against his client 
were not fully stated at the opening sittings. 
counts of the indictment as developed by Mr. Upjohn 


The | 


are briefly (a) that Lord Murray used funds of his own | 


and Liberal party funds in purchasing shares in the 
American Marconi Company, in consequence wf 
information received from ‘‘a gentleman who was 
then Attorney-General’’, and that he bought these 
shares at a price below that which any ordinary 
member of the public could buy them; (b) that he 
invested Liberal party funds in Home Rails at the time 
of the coal strike, when Lord Murray as a member of 


the Government knew how the negotiations to settle | 
that strike were proceeding, which, it is alleged, gave | 


him an improper advantage as an investor; and (c) that 
he used his position as Chief Government Whip to get 
the Marconi contract through the House of Commons 
earlier than it would otherwise have gone through and 
without any real discussion. 


These are formidable charges, on which it would be 
improper to comment until Lord Murray has put 


forward his defence and until the Committee has given ji} -aries 


judgment. It is understood that as regards (a) the 
accused admits the facts cited, but not the deductions 
drawn; as regards (b) the purchase of the shares in 
Home Rails is admitted, but the implication is denied ; 


hold the foreign tradition of Printing House Square. 


The rumour that Mr. Huntington, an American, had 
bought some of the finest Caxton’s in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s library has turned out too true. 
Good things, rarest things, in the world,of art and 
literature, things infinitely precious to this country, are 
being more and more every year lost to us. Now it 
is a question of the manuscripts of a great author— 
Ruskin, for example—now some splendid picture ; now 
a treasure like the Bunyan Bible; a rich American 
comes forward, and England is constrained to sell. 
It is a great ill to the country. It lets us down; it 
makes us. cheap. is to blame for these constantly 
increasing losses? 


The reply admits of not the faintest doubt. It is not 
mainly because America is rich and hugely ambitious 
to buy traditions and refinements—as if such things 
really could be bought !—it is because the Englishman 
is more than tempted, he is virtually forced to abandon. 
He is forced to do so by the savage or reckless way 
in which a certain class of extremely philistine states- 
men—or rather political adventurers who pass as states- 
men—drive him into selling. To the American collec- 
tor the Death Duties are a sort of Godsend. The more 
they are raised the more his heart may rejoice; for 
they cast into his lap one after another the things 
which, whether they enrich him or not, leave us 
poor indeed—pictures, manuscripts, historic English 
Would an up-to-date Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer really care ‘‘a hang ”’ if, say, the Bodleian 
were to be shipped off—books, manuscripts, building 


all—to New York? 


as regards (c) neither admission nor defence has yet | 
_ tablet and seat unveiled this week by Sir George Alex- 


been made. 


The Pankhursts are loose again. The farce con- 
tinues of allowing these prisoners to half-starve them- 
selves, of releasing them to feed themselves into con- 
dition, of re-arresting them after the usual riot. Mean- 
time cathedral windows are splintered, we are dogged 
at the theatre by votes for women, and careful plans are 
laid to protect our pictures and our public buildings. 
Clearly Mr. Mercier is justified in a letter to the 


“‘ Times ”’ this week in asking whether we do not over- | 


value human life to-day almost as greatly as once it 
was undervalued. Why is the law mocked and the 
public allowed no remedy against crime? Simply 


because the Government is afraid to enforce the sen- | 
tences of the law. The prisoners might die voluntarily | 
upon their hands ; therefore the prisoners must be freed. | 


Does the Government really think that the country 
would rise, conscience-stricken, in uproar if these 
people starved themselves to death? 


There is now a record in Shoreditch Church—the 


ander—of the men who worked with Shakespeare and 
founded the English theatre. Of Shakespeare’s many 
companions who are buried in Shoreditch the Burbages 
are greatest. James Burbage first had the idea of 
housing English drama in a theatre; and he stuck to 
his idea through years of bitter fighting with landlords 
and City authorities. Cuthbert was Shakespeare's 
business manager to the end. Then there was famous 
Richard—the player whom Shakespeare fitted with 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and Falstaff. Richard 
was one of the most well-loved figures of his time. 
He died in the same month as Queen Anne of Bohemia; 
and the contemporary poets did not shrink from assert- 
ing that of the two events the death of Burbage was 
the more grievous : 
‘* Burbage the player has vouchsafed to die; 

Therefore in London is not one eye dry. 

The deaths of men who act our Queens and Kings 

Are now more mourned than the real things ’’. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 

HE visible anxiety with which Liberals faced the 
debate on the vote of censure on Thursday was 

the natural fruit of their own trickery. To make an 
offer which they could not-elaborate in detail was hardly 
the road to peace; to proclaim that the offer must be 
accepted before the details were known was direct 


provocation, which looked as though the Government | 


desired not peace but war—a supposition which gained 
weight from Mr. Churchill’s swaggering performance 
in Bradford. 

As the debate proceeded it was clear that the 


Government were embarrassed by the First Lord’s | 
speech. Mr. Bonar Law, who has never spoken better _ 
light of certain dangerous episodes that had been re- 


than he did in moving this vote of censure, showed 
how impossible were the terms, which were meant to 
impress the electors, not to work as a settlement of the 


Irish difficulty. Why, as the Government have aban- | 
doned their objection to a referendum as a principle, | 
_ of the Empire; a similar triviality, at which a blind 


do they refuse a referendum on the Home Rule Bill for 
the whole United Kingdom when they concede it as 
regards Ulster? The answer was simple, but Mr. 


Asquith could not give it. He concedes the latter | 


because he is afraid of civil war; he refuses the former 
because he is afraid of a defeat. In the former case one 
may imagine, if one will, that an Administration which 


has brought us to the brink of civil war is abandoning | 


its principle from a patriotic motive; in the latter it is 
clear that it is merely the ignoble instinct of seif- 
preservation., That is the principle that counts with 
Mr. Asquith. 

Many, even among his opponents, had thought 
better of him until this critical session opened, had 
even striven to think better of him after his speech 


announcing the concessions last Monday week. But — 


Thursday’s vote of censure debate destroyed the last 
illusion of the Prime Minister’s statesmanship. Faced 
with civil war and the creation of what Mr. Bonar 
Law advisedly called the making of ‘‘ a new Poland ”’ 
out of Ulster, Mr. Asquith replied like a lawyer defend- 
ing a petty County Court case. He attempted the old 
trick of cross-examining the Opposition—clearly a dis- 
play of Parliamentary dodging ; and in a House that has 
before now risen to high issues when the right chord 
is touched he merely repeated the old phrases that give 
the promise of conciliation without the performance. 
Foiled in cross-examination he passed to the impossible 
task of justifying the referendum in Ulster while 
denouncing it in the United Kingdom. One could not, 
he declared in a melancholy piece of special pleading 
that convinced nobody, separate a question into water- 
tight compartments; a referendum on Home Rule in 
the United Kingdom would in effect be a referendum 
on extraneous issues and the whole policy of the 
Government. 
ing of the referendum is against him; but the 
argument, even if true, would be fatal. The 
two General Elections which he urged later in 
his speech as a safeguard of Ulster would be 
even more complicated by extraneous issues and the 
general policy of the Government than any referendum 
at the present time. The plain fact, as all men can see 
for themselves, is that Mr. Asquith will not have a 
referendum now for the same reason that he would not 
mention Home Rule in his election address—because 
he is afraid that the electors will not have it. 

The Prime Minister seemed mentally ill at ease, as 
he was certainly physically ill at ease; he spoke as a 
beaten, obstinate man, and his careful hedging of the 
issue and specious contradictions were at once exposed 
by Sir Edward Carson. Every sentence from the 
Ulster leader hit his opponents like a flail in the face— 
** Gamble in what you will, but not in human blood ’’, 
a shot that Mr. Lloyd George was not present to 
receive—and a direct accusation of cowardice for not 
arresting the leader of the whole movement, but 
sheltering themselves behind the authority of the 
Army. Mr. Winston Churchill was visibly uncom- 
fortable when his father’s example was quoted against 


Australian experience of the work- | 


him; the whole Treasury Bench, in fact, looked de- 
pressed as the tremendous indictment proceeded. Of 
what avail was Mr. Asquith’s apparent firmness when 
Mr. Redmond prescribed the policy, and Mr. Devlin 
held him to it? The loyalists of Ulster may go, 
political honour may go, anything may go save office— 
that is the Prime Minister’s creed. Perish the Union 
rather than give up the seals; obey the soft-spoken 
enemies of England so long as they support you in 
the division lobbies. 

It was a great descent from Sir Edward Carson to 
Mr. Devlin. The one spoke like a brave man leading 
a desperate cause, the other like a passionate potman. 
Not content with insulting Sir Edward Carson—who 
gave him the lie so promptly that Mr. Devlin judged 
it best to leave that business on one side—he made 


ported from Ulster during the week. They were 
trivial, said Mr. Devlin. Was not the throwing over- 
board of tea in Boston Harbour a trivial business also ? 
Yet that triviality led to civil war and the disruption 


House of Commons may roar with laughter, may usher 
in the disruption of the United Kingdom through civil 
war. 

It is this temper of the House, which showed in so 


_ ugly a fashion several times on Thursday, that almost 


makes one despair of a settlement of the crisis. Mr. 
Bonar Law, on behalf of the Unionist party, has made 
a fair offer to Liberals to abide by a referendum of 
the whole Kingdom; it was rejected by the Prime 
Minister in the House and ridiculed by his followers 
in the Lobby. Sir Edward Carson made it clear that 
he would consider a settlement if the terms to Ulster 
were changed so that the time-limit were removed and 
the excluded counties were not automatically placed 
under a Nationalist Parliament; the Government, 
coerced by Mr. Redmond, would have none of it. Mr. 
Pirie, a pathetic figure of Scottish Liberalism, offered a 
way out by means of a federal solution. The idea 
found much sympathy among back-bench Liberals, and 
there are many Unionists ready to consider it with 
something more than an open mind: it was the most 
hopeful idea of the day, and for that reason perhaps it 
was not seriously discussed. 

Time may yet teach the Government wisdom. But it 
is clear that they have not yet learnt the true nature of 
the crisis ahead of them, and the fear that they may 
not do so until it is too late has not been dissipated by 
the discussion on the vote of censure. Rather has it 
deepened the distrust with which the thoughtful section 
of the country regards a party which is more intent on 
the Parliament Act than on the Home Rule Bill, and 
most of all intent on clinging to office till the last 
possible moment permitted by the remains of the Con- 
stitution they have broken. 


THE GROWING PERIL. 


NY day may see an outbreak in Ulster: a chance 
collision between Unionists and Nationalists— 

an over-zealous policeman, a mistake in carrying out 
instructions—may at any moment cause it. Feeling 
runs high. Everything should be avoided to excite 
inflamed passions. Yet Mr. Churchill selected this 
moment to deliver a vehemently provocative speech! 
This is his latest mood. From time to time he has 
wavered between concession and coercion. So far 
back as the second reading of the Home Rule Bill in 
1912 he hinted at the exclusion of Ulster. In his 
speech at Dundee in October he appealed to the 
members of his party to remember the genuineness of 
Uister’s apprehensions. Even at that date he dis- 
pleased Mr. Redmond by suggesting exclusion. At 
the moment he has abandoned conciliation and has 
ranged himself with the extremists. His vacillation 
between the claims of Mr. Redmond and the claims of 
Ulster remind us of the waverings of his great ancestor 
between James II. and William III. Nothing could 
have been more provocative, nor less likely to help the 
cause of peace, than his Bradford speech. Mr. 
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Asquith, in explaining his new proposals, asked for 
‘* dispassionate and deliberate consideration ’’. In less 
than a week Mr. Churchill delivered an inflamed speech 


| commanding officer, subject to approval from head- 


expressing the determination of the Government to go | 


to extreme lengths if the offer were rejected. He 
spoke as if charged with a direct message to the 
country from the Cabinet. Mr. Asquith in the House 
of Commons has since signified his approval of the 
speech in tone and substance. What further proof is 
needed of Mr. Asquith’s insincerity in putting forward 
his new concessions? His proposals were not meant 
to be accepted. 

So much we suspected last week from _ the 
ingenuity with which they were framed. It would 
be impossible to devise a system of exclusion which 
would give less to Ulster or take less from the 
Nationalists. On the basis of the returns of the last 
General Election, Loca] Option by counties would hand 
over to the Nationalist Parliament at Dublin an area 
in Ulster to which belong 30,000 out of the 110,000 
Ulster Volunteers. The Government knew this; yet 
we were asked to believe that the new offer to Ulster 
was put forward in the hope that it would be accepted. 


third of those who have prepared to fight for their 
rights would be abandoned to their opponents. The 


quarters. The system has been decentralised in such 
a way that any attempt to stop the movement by break- 
ing up the headquarters in Belfast would be useless. 
The rifles have been distributed in small parcels to 
select men all over the province, so that a general 
seizure of arms would be impossible, while obviously a 
search for arms would be the signal for a general out- 
break. The organisation is complete. The Ulster 
Volunteer Force can mobilise at six hours’ notice. The 
musketry of the men is promising. The company and 


_ section officers show a fair knowledge of how to handle 


men, though the training of the latter is necessarily 
clementary from the short time they have been under 
instruction. What appears most to have impressed 
Colonel Repington is the intense earnestness and com- 
plete discipline. ‘*‘ Their hearts are wholly in their 
work, and the justice of their cause binds the whole 
force together with links of steel.’’ At the end of his 
second article he gives the grave warning that to 


_ belittle the capacity of the Ulstermen may be to court a 


similar disaster to the American War of Independence. 


{ : | It is clear from the survey of the military correspondent 
Ulster is expected to compromise, although nearly one- | 


suspicion that Mr. Asquith’s offer was never intended | 


for acceptance is confirmed. Both Mr. Churchill and 


Mr. Redmond have already seized the occasion to taunt | 


the Opposition and Ulster with unreasonable failure to 
accept the new proposals. We regret exceedingly to 
have to record that the whole of the Government 
scheme is nothing but tactics. It has from the begin- 
ning been their intention to make an offer which Ulster 
could not accept. They hope to persuade the electorate 
of Ulster’s obstinate refusal to consider a reasonable 
suggestion. They still manceuvre for position. Mr. 
Churchill’s solemn oration was pure hypocrisy. The 
Cabinet, through Mr. Churchill, ask the country to 
believe that, if the present offer is rejected, they will 
proceed with the Bill at all costs, regardless of the con- 
sequences. It was hoped by such tactics both to unite 
and stimulate the dejected Radicals in the House of 
Commons and at the same time, by presenting a bold 
front, to produce panic in the Opposition. The plan 
has failed. Neither Ulster nor the Unionist Opposition 
have gone so far in this contest without counting the 
cost. 
dangerous game, they deceive no one by their pretence. 
A Government that is afraid to keep in prison a few 
silly women for fear they should starve themselves to 
death has not the courage to undertake a campaign 
against 100,000 men in arms. This Government lives 
by tactics and will die by tactics. They try still to pro- 
long their existence by refusing to admit the extent 
and thoroughness of Ulster’s resistance. Not one 
Minister has dared publicly confess the scale on which 
it would be necessary to conduct operations in Ireland 
in order to overcome Ulster. We do not believe they 
ever intend matters to come to such a pass; but after 
Mr. Churchill’s speech both Parliament and the country 
have the right to know how the Government propose 
to coerce Ulster. What are they going to do? The 
coercion of Ulster will require the expenditure of large 
sums for military purposes. When will the Govern- 
ment apply to Parliament for the authority to raise 
the money ? 

These things cannot now be shirked. The Govern- 
ment say they are in earnest; before they can be 
believed they must publicly admit the extent of the 
task which they set themselves. The latest and most 
valuable testimony of the reality of Ulster’s resistance 
is given this week. The military correspondent of the 


Volunteer Force. His great ability and impartiality 
are too well known for comment. His estimate of the 


Ulster Volunteers cannot be disregarded. He gives | 


the lie to the foolish attempt of a Radical evening 
paper to belittle Ulster’s capacity to resist. The force 
which is distributed all over the province, is organised 
on a democratic basis. There are 65 battalions. The 
men nominate their section leaders; these in turn elect 


their company officers, who, in their turn, choose the ° 


While the Government are playing a very | 


of the Times that nothing short of a general campaign 
in Ireland could deal with an army of such dimensions, 
distributed all over the province, and with such com- 
plete organisation. When fighting begins on such a 
scale, anything may happen. If the Government hold 
out to the bitter end, it means not civil] commotion, 
civil disorder, or any minor outbreak, but civil war 
in horrible reality. Many would cross over to Ireland 
to help Ulster, and, indeed, hostilities would break out 
in Great Britain. Mr. Churchill talks glibly of 
‘‘ putting these grave matters to the proof’. How 
are the Government going to do it? Their failure 
to admit facts well known by everybody in the North 
of Ireland has convinced us that they are not in earnest 
when they say that they will put down Ulster by force. 
But the simulation is criminal. Mr, Churchill’s speech 
and Mr. Asquith’s conduct have embittered Ulster. Sir 
Edward Carson and his colleagues have a difficult task 
to restrain their supporters. There‘is a limit to human 
endurance. The Government are playing with fire. 
The confidence of Ulster in her leaders alone has pre- 
vented a conflagration. For the sake of a few months 
more in office, for the sake of party prestige and party 
triumph, they are trifling with a crisis which may 
involve the safety of the Empire. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE NAVY. 


HERE was much which was quite admirable in 

Mr. Churchill’s speech on the Navy Estimates. 

He brings the realities well before us. We should be 
happy to dwell on what he told us of the air service, of 
personnel, and of guns. But there are matters in the 
speech which demand criticism, and to these we must 
turn. With one exception the points we must discuss 
are not simply departmental. The exception is oil. 
We are satisfied that, thanks to the Commission 
of which Lord Fisher was chairman, the Admiralty 
has had the best possible advice about the use of oil 
fuel. We are also satisfied that their advice is being 
properly carried out, and we approve of the Board’s 
refusal to give details. But we are not satisfied that 
oil has been bought at the cheapest rate. We grant 
that there is plenty of oil in the world and that its price 
will ultimately be determined by competition. But for 
the moment demand is rather in excess of supply 
and the private motorist, at any rate, believes that, 
despite the appearance of competition, he is really in 


Times has begun a series of articles on the Ulster | the grip of a monopoly that keeps the price at the 


highest level the market will bear. Evidence as to this 
would not be easy to obtain, but at least the Admiralty 
should have investigated the conditions of supply before 
it placed its contracts: we are far from satisfied that 
this has been done. 

Now as to more vital matters. We ask for some 
further information as to naval policy and trust that 
the Prime Minister will see his way to give it when 
he makes his promised statement on the work of the 


| | 
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Committee of Imperial Defence. It will be noted that 
the last passages of Mr. Churchill’s speech dealt with 
general questions that should properly fall within the 
Committee’s province and that from the hints he 
dropped the Committee is not living up to its name. 


The policy of the Australian Commonwealth in build- | 


ing Dreadnoughts for -local service was implicitly 
condemned by the First Lord. If we understand him 
aright, he regards H.M.A.S. Australia as useless in 
war with any Power except Japan—our ally for the 
next seven years at least. With that view we agree, 


and it is the more necessary to state it because a | 
Radical paper has had the impudent dishonesty to count — 


the Australia in the British total. But if the British 
and the Australian Governments do not see eye to eye 
in this matter surely the Committee of Imperial Defence 


should have dealt with it. Nothing could more closely | 


concern Imperial Defence than this disposition of the 
capital ships which will decide naval battles. But the 
Committee has apparently failed to settle this matter, 


and we gather that instead it has been devoting its | 


time to a consideration of the question of invasion, 
obviously an insular and not an Imperial issue. We 
have read these passages in the First Lord’s speech 
with much anxiety. The Admiralty rightly looks to 
the Committee for its first principles, but, so far as we 
can see, the Committee’s ideas are either confused or 
incomplete—or both. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking, as we understand, for the 
Admiralty, not the Committee, advocates an Imperial 
Service Squadron. This leads us to a most important 
point on which we desire further information. We do 
not understand Mr. Churchill’s classification of our 
fleets. First as to this Imperial Service Squadron. Is 
this the squadron which was to consist of the New 
Zealand, the Malaya, and the three Canadian ships, 
and which was to be based on Gibraltar, to whose 
possible formation Mr. Churchill referred last year? 
If so, Tuesday’s statement puts an entirely different 
complexion on the situation made by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s action last summer. For we understand that 
the German programme is not developing quite as 
quickly as was anticipated and that for this reason the 
completion of the British Gibraltar squadron is being 
held back. If this interpretation is wrong we cannot 
reconcile Mr. Churchill’s latest reference to an Imperial 
squadron with his previous utterances. But if it is 
right there would be no reason for the acceleration of 
three ships last summer and of two now. We take it 
that our first interpretation is wrong and that Mr. 
Churchill has transferred the three Canadian ships 
from his Imperial Service Squadron based on Gibraltar 
to the Mediterranean Squadron—of which we have now 


first received details—which is to be based on Malta and | 


to consist of eight battleships. We intend to argue 
on this latter assumption, but do not quite understand 
in what way the delay in the German programme is to 
affect British plans. Is it the North Sea Fleet, or the 
Imperial Fleet, or the Mediterranean Fleet which can 
now afford to wait a little? The Prime Minister should 
clear up this point. 

Next, the Mediterranean Fleet. It is to consist prin- 
cipally of eight battleships, for we may ignore in this 
argument the complementary light cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. Of these eight battleships six will 
be Dreadnoughts. Three of them are to come 
from our own fleet, in place of the four battle-cruisers 
at present at Malta. The other three are the projected 
Canadian vessels, for whose non-appearance we must 
ourselves make provision. Last June Mr. Churchill 
postponed this need for eight or nine months by hasten- 
ing the building of three ships. This vear he is 
hastening only two. What has become of the third 
ship? According to Mr. Churchill the patriotic 
generosity of the British taxpayer has given us an extra 
ship, which makes up the balance. Which is that 
ship? As we understand the position, we owe it to 
the New Zealand taxpaver, and it takes its name 
from the Dominion which presented it. But Mr. 
Churchill says the exact opposite. The point should 
be cleared up at once. The Germans are very excited 


| just now and on the strength of Mr. Churchill’s state- 


ment they will maintain that we have stolen a march 


| on them and got one ahead of the 16 to 10 ratio. 


But we have not yet quite done with the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. Its strength has been fixed at eight 
battleships. Why eight? The strength of our com- 
pleted Home Fleet will be sixty-five ships. We know 
how that figure has been reached. The standard is 
rather complicated and may not be permanent, but, at 
any rate, we know now not only what the Admiralty is 
doing, but why it is doing it. On the other hand, we 
do not know why the strength of the Mediterranean 
Fleet has been fixed at the figure stated. All we are 
told is that the Cabinet arrived at this decision in july, 
1912. The date gives misgivings. The expenditure 
of Europe on armaments has increased enormously— 
and for reasons which no British Cabinet could have 
foreseen twenty-one months ago—and the situation in 
the Mediterranean has been transformed. When, in 
the face of these facts, no reasons for the choice of 
the figure eight are given, it is difficult not to feel that 
they have been refused because their statement would 
prove them inadequate. The Prime Minister owes ii 
to the nation to give a clear exposition of his Mediter- 
ranean policy. The ignorance in which we are kept, 
and the ambiguities in Mr. Churchill’s speech justify 
anxiety. 

Our last point is concerned with one most unhappy 
phrase of Mr. Churchill’s read in connection with his 
language in his later speech on the defence motion. 
To ourselves, said Mr. Churchill, ships are life and 
death. To other nations they are sport. The Germans 
objected strongly when Mr. Churchill described their 
fleet as a luxury. They will certainly not appreciate 
his present mood of exaggerated athleticism. Sport 
indeed! What are the palms which would grace the 
victors in the naval game? Mr. Churchill has himself 
answered the question by his references to our vast and 
splendid possessions and to our wonderful trade. Is it 
surprising that any Power with ambitions should 
aspire to take a hand in a game when victory means 
the most magnificent prize that earthly sovereignty 


' could ever win? And what defences have we for our 


heritage? Again Mr. Churchill has told us. In time 
of peace the Expeditionary Force protects us; and if 
the Expeditionary Force has gone the Fleet will be 
mobilised and in its war state. Not a word, be it 
observed, about the Territorial Army! Mr. Churchill 
has enunciated the principles on which we have based 
our case for national service. We demand an 
adequately trained Army which will enable us to 
defend ourselves on land when the Expeditionary 
Force is doing its duty elsewhere. In the absence of 
such an Army, the whole burden, as Mr. Churchill has 
explicitly and unmistakably admitted, falls on the 
Fleet. We must conquer hostile armies on the sea or 


we are doomed. Too true; and we would insist once 


more that such a policy is a defiance of all sound 
military thought. The proper way to fight is to co- 


_ ordinate naval and military forces, as Prince Louis of 


Battenberg has reminded us. We now learn, on the 
authority of the head of the Admiralty, that we are not 
doing it. Our Fleet is likely to be kept to home 
waters, protecting a defenceless realm. And what will 


| happen meanwhile to our food routes and our ’ trade 


routes? We say once more that the risk is too great; 
but it should be the first step towards a_ national 
awakening that the First Lord has frankly dismissed 
our untrained second line as of no account! 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SUFFRAGIST. 


EOPLE are beginning to think imperiously on the 
subject of the ‘‘ savage in petticoats’. The 
mutilation of the Velasquez Venus has stirred imagi- 
nations insensitive to vulgar arson and window-smash- 
ing. It is no light thing for the militant Suffragists 
that they have, by their crowning folly, antagonised 
the intellect of the nation. For the cause of ‘‘ Votes 
for Women ”’, like Socialism, has been so far fortunate 
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in having a strong literary backing and very little 
literary opposition. It has enjoyed the half-earnest, 
half-mischievous patronage of clever men of letters who 
see more fun in burning down an old house than in 
helping to build a new one. It has so far escaped the 
serious attention of the class of opinion that really 
counts. Now we can expect more vigour in the attack 
and less heart in the defence. People who looked with 
perfect calm on the breaking of windows—whether in 
Downing Street or in Regent Street—are enraged when 
a crazy woman seeks the destruction of a national 
treasure. On the other hand, there must be some 
searching of heart among the cultured Girondins of 
Suffragism. One cannot imagine Mr. Nevinson 
applauding the feat at the National Gallery. Men of 
his stamp have a theoretical love of revolution. But 
they want a nice, gentle, discriminating revolution, 
which respects exactly the things they respect. 
want to smash the crockery, but only the cheap kind. 
The fanati¢, of course, is just as willing to destroy a 
piece of pdte tendre as a common breakfast cup, and 
that is why sooner or later the Gironde always parts 
company with the Mountain. 


Meanwhile minds of a firmer texture are attacking 
with a vigour hitherto unknown the practical problem | 


of how to cure the disease of militancy. Shall the wild 
women be deported, say, to Saint Helena, without 
regard to their own feelings or those of a remote and 
inoffensive people? An alluring proposal, but one 
which presupposes an English Botha in the Cabinet; 
and Mr. McKenna is clearly not cast for the part. 
Shall they be sent to criminal lunatic asylums? Shall 
they be placed beyond the protection of the law they 
deride? In other words, shall they be declared out- 
laws, wolves’ heads, who shall have no power to 
enforce a contract or take legal proceedings of any 
kind, civil or criminal? A tremendous proposition, 
with consequences in some directions unpleasant to 
contemplate. Or shall the ordinary law be enforced, 
as in the case of the common thief or garrotter, without 
regard to hunger strikes and nervous breakdowns? 

Clearly the derisory plan of the Home Secretary has 
broken down altogether. The Cat and Mouse pro- 
cedure merely brings the law into contempt, throws 
its helplessness into stronger relief, while giving the 
impression of petty vindictiveness. It would be in- 
teresting to know who suggested this scheme. It 
looks so very like a woman’s idea. It is just as spite- 
fully futile as the methods of those it is intended to 
quell. The sheer hopelessness of dealing with social 
rebels in this way has again been signally illustrated. 
Two or three days after the outrage in the National 
Gallery the venerable leader of the Menadic sisterhood 
was once more let out of prison, and her release was 
celebrated by a feu de joie of stones against the Home 
Secretary’s window panes. Consider the rich farce of 
it all. Mrs. Pankhurst, righteously convicted of one 
of the most serious crimes known to the law, was 
sentenced about twelve months ago. Since then she 
has been half over the world, taking rest cures, touting 
for money in America, pianning new outrages in Paris. 
Barely one month out of the twelve has she passed in 
gaol. It is difficult to induce her to go to prison, 
impossible to keep her there. This time her sojourn 
was limited to four days. She withers at once in the 
stale atmosphere of a prison. But the free air of 
heaven seems to revive her in the most marvellous 
way. No sooner is she at liberty than she is again 
plotting, inciting, speechifying. 

The genuineness of the hunger strike has never been 
put to the test. Nor is it likely to be while responsi- 
bility is thrown on the prison doctor. 


his hands when he knows perfectly well that the Home 
Office will wash its hands of the matter and leave him 
to fight things out with the coroner’s jury. The 


They 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ has so far conquered nature as to face the real horrors 


of voluntary starvation. 

The common assumption is that the first death in 
prison would provoke an explosion of feeling; that all 
kinds of calamities would ensue; that Mr. McKenna 
might have to resign; that the Government might lose 
a by-election or two; that Sir Edward Grey would cut 
Mr. Harcourt at the nexi Cabinet meeting. The public 
attitude is, we think, misinterpreted. When an 
unhappy fanatic threw her life away last Derby Day 
people showed colossal phlegm. The attempts of the 
militants to extract the last ounce of advertisement 
out of their comrade’s death were as unsuccessful as 
they were nauseous. A more deliberate ‘‘ martyrdom ”’ 
in gaol would, we are convinced, fail equally in its 
purpose. For it has to be recognised, not altogether 
without disquiet, that there has been a general harden- 
ing of the public heart as the result of the gadfly 
annoyances of the last few years. Dr. Mercier, the 


| lunacy expert, correctly estimates the direction of 


Obviously no | 


medical man will take the risk of a prisoner dying on | : 
| woman once more into a female. 


women know quite well with whom they have to deal, | 


and the certainty that a few days’ discomfort will pur- 
chase release encourages a stoicism which is really less 
extraordinary than it seems. It is no great matter to 
refuse one’s dinner during a few days of muscular 
inactivity. It has yet to be seen whether enthusiasm 


opinion when he suggests that human life is now as 
much overvalued as it was undervalued a hundred 
years ago. That expresses bluntly the secret thought 
of many who see a real danger in the indulgence ex- 
tended to individual eccentricity and the indifference 
shown to the far larger interests of society as a whole. 
It is quite possible that the aimless folly of the militants 
may lead to a considerable readjustment of view on 
the relation of the citizen to the State. But a hasty 
acceptance of new theories would probably lead to new 
and grave troubles. The characteristic vice of our 
present sham democratic system of Government is that 
it presses with autocratic harshness on the good and 
orderly citizens, while it defers to the violence of worth- 
less ones. Several million workmen may be ordered, 
under heavy penalties, to contribute a certain sum 
weekly under a scheme on which they were never con- 
sulted and which they notoriously disapprove. But if 
ten thousand of them risk a riot they will probably 
have their own way. Women who break the law are 
allowed to defy it with practical impunity. A loyal 
province which takes its stand strictly on the law is 
threatened with the whole forces of the Crown. Dr. 
Mercier’s suggestion to arm the State with greater 
power over disorderly citizens might effect its special 
purpose. But it would probably be used rather to rivet 
new fetters on the law-abiding than to control the 
lawless. 
The discussions of the past week throw into startling 
relief the change which has taken place in masculine 
feeling not only towards the Suffragists but towards 
women generally. Mrs. Pankhurst has done her sex 
a great disservice. She has not won the vote. She 
has made it quite impossible that the vote shall be 
conceded. And meanwhile she has destroyed things 
far more valuable than the vote. She has lowered 
appreciably the status of British womanhood. It is 
idle to ignore the plain fact that there has been a con- 
siderable coarsening of manners since women took to 
brawling in the streets and swaggering in the police- 
court dock. Among the crowd at any suffrage meeting 
there may be detected a feeling which is quite new, 
quite unpleasant, and quite un-English. It does not 
lend itself to frank definition, but its equivalent may be 
studied in any large garrison town on the Continent. 
There may be exaggeration in saying that a mortal 
blow has been dealt to the reverence woman has 
enjoyed, to an altogether peculiar degree, in this 
country ; but it is at least certain that the freaks of the 
frantic sisterhood have created an atmosphere which 
modest women must deplore. Perhaps the truth may 
be condensed in two sentences. Chivalry found a 
female and made a woman. Militancy is degrading 


LES FEMMES QUI TUENT. 


HERE is bitter irony in the fate of M. Gaston 
Calmette. For over two months the brilliant 

editor of a brilliant journal had laboured to ruin the 
most powerful member of the French Cabinet. The 
ruin is effected at last, but only at the cost of 
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M. Calmette’s life. Against M. Caillaux, the Minister of 
Finance, the dead journalist had used every weapon in 
the well-furnished armoury of his intellect. The attack 
was conducted with a ferocity rare even in French 
polemics. A well-documented case was presented with 
crushing force. Satire, wit, invective, innuendo, pro- 
phetic wrath, a lucidity of exposition and a brilliancy 
of style that made the daily indictment the most popu- 
lar serial in Paris—no device was neglected to com- 
pass the downfall of a Minister whose ascendancy 
M. Calmette, and many others, considered a danger to 
France. M. Caillaux had been overwhelmed by the 
revelation of his irregular negotiations with the German 
Government in 1911. It seemed at the time that the 
Minister who had incurred the wrath of all energetic 
patriots of the ‘‘ New France ’’ School was doomed, 
like Satan, never to hope again. But this capable and 
aspiring financier, by a strange turn of events, once 
more became, though nominally in a subordinate post, 
the controlling influence in a French Cabinet. M. Cal- 
mette determined to dislodge him; and for two months 
he has carried on the vendetta with the remorseless 
logic and the intellectual brutality peculiar to gifted 
Frenchmen. The victory which might have been 
denied to Calmette living is won by Calmette dead. 
Madame Caillaux’ revolver shot has made more than 
Assize Court history. It has robbed France of a clever 
man of letters. It has apparently ruined a dexterous 
and ambitious politician, perhaps too clever for true 
statesmanship. It will probably wreck the Ministry. 
It may quite conceivably deflect the course of French 
affairs, and even modify European history for some 
years to come. 

And these large consequences are to be traced to—- 
what? Simply, it would seem, to the sensitive nervous 
system of Madame Caillaux. She was annoyed, 
quite naturally, by the stream of virulent denunciation 
which flowed daily from the Rue Drouet. It vexed her 
to hear people talk about the ‘“‘horrible”’ things of 
which her husband was accused. She _ resented 
especially some loose statement that a certain pearl 
necklace of her own was a present from the German 
Government. She wanted to bring an action for libel, 
but her lawyer advised her to leave things alone. 
“Then ’’, she says, ‘‘I quickly resolved what to do. 
1 bought a Browning pistol’’. The pistol was loaded, 
a note was written to M. Caillaux telling him that 
justice would be done, and the rest of the afternoon 
this remarkable murderess occupied in playing the 
piano and sending out invitations. Then she drove off 
to the newspaper office to give the unfortunate editor 
a ‘“‘lesson’’. Probably she meant, as she says, only 
to wound M. Calmette. But excited women who set 
out to do a thing almost invariably overdo it, and it is 
not surprising that the unhappy editor’s first lesson 
was also his last. 

Such are the main features of this atrocious deed. 
The crime of Madame Caillaux is exceptional. Her 
mental processes are so far from exceptional that the 
drama of the Rue Drouet possesses, as a psychological 
problem, no little interest to us on this side of the 
Channel. We are already familiar with the effect of 
political excitement on the female organisation. Years 
ago, long before women had begun to knock at the 
doors of the Senate house, the younger Dumas wrote 
a little book entitled ‘‘ Les femmes qui tuent et les 


femmes qui votent ’’, two classes which he separated | 


indeed, but apparently believed to have much in 


common. His general conclusion—that there would be | 


trouble when woman had emancipated herself from 
religion; when she had seized, in her quick, 
impulsive way, the main ideas underlying modern 
scientific teaching; and when she seriously attempted 


to seize direct political power—has been amply | 
| their villainy, and they confessed everything; and the 
_ King beheaded some, and banished others, and made 


justified by events. So far the woman who 
wants to vote has shown herself also to be the woman 
who wants to destroy. It can scarcely be other- 
wise. For compromise is the essence of politics, and 
woman knows not the meaning of that word. 
Philosophy in failure, moderation in success, scepticism 
in speculation, calm optimism in action, a faculty of 
coolly estimating chances, some sense of humour—these 


are the ordinary qualities of every public man, from the 
| Prime Minister down to the Chairman of a Board of 


Guardians. Together they form the ‘‘ horse sense ’’ 


' demanded as the first essential in business. But 


woman is not made that way. She is not a trimmer. 
In love, in business, in pleasure, in virtue, and in 
wickedness she knows no middle course. She may be 
a spendthrift or a niggard, but judicious open-handed- 
ness she seldom understands. It is scarcely more 
possible for women to be moderate in politics than 


_ moderate in virginity. They either care nothing at 


all for public questions or care for them so much that 
they want to burn down the houses of all who oppose 
their ideas. Madame Caillaux, killing an editor merely 


_ because he annoyed her, is only pressing to the extreme 


the logic of those women who horsewhip Ministers 
and hack masterpieces. The ‘*‘ femme qui tue’’ is 
indeed closely akin mentally, as Dumas suggested, to 
the woman who wants the vote. The typical crimes of 
women—the shooting of faithless sweethearts, the 
removal of inconvenient husbands, the persecution of 
step-children, and so forth—are due to a faulty sense 
of proportion. They represent the mastery of reason 
by the emotions. It is the same tyranny of the 
organisation that leads well-bred women into rowdyism 
from which far coarser masculine types would shrink. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE BRASS RING. 
By Maurice BARING. 


DON’T know when or where this story happened ; 
all I know is that it was a long time ago, in a 
country which is now forgotten. In this country there 
was a king, who was careless of public affairs, and 
eared only for hunting and playing the flute; and he 
left the business of State to his Ministers. As soon 
as he came to the throne it was settled, for political 
reasons, that he should marry the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring king. The princess who was chosen for 
him was young and beautiful; her face was made of 
smooth curves and lines, like those of a wax image 
carved by a Greek artist; her eyes were slanting and 
grey, and her hair was like silk, and sometimes you 
thought it was brown, and sometimes you thought it 
was gold. She was as pale as a rare flower that a 
breath of cold air kills. The king did not love her, but 
he was proud of her beauty ; and she respected the king, 
but she never laughed, and even her smile was sad. 
Now there was at the court a youth called Michael, 


' who was an officer in the King’s bodyguard. He was 
_ young, good to look upon, and full of spirit. Directly 


Michael saw the Queen he fell in love with her, and 


. his life changed from that day; but he never spoke of 


his love even to his best friend; and he worshipped the 
Queen from afar, and prayed that some day he might 
lay down his life for her. A war broke out, and the 
King took Michael to the war with him; and Michael 
fought bravely, and won great glory on the field of 
battle; and when the war was over, he was made the 
captain of the King’s bodyguard. 

Now he saw the Queen more often, and sometimes 
she would speak a word to him, or smile as he passed, 
and that would make him happy for many days. As 
time went on, the King’s distaste for business 
increased, and he left things more and more in the 
hands of his Ministers, who were knaves and cared 
nothing for the country, but only for their own pockets. 
And Michael discovered their evil ways, and found out, 


| moreover, that they were betraying their country into 


the hands of the foreigner; and he faced them with 


Michael his Prime Minister, because he knew he could 
trust him. So Michael and the Queen saw more of 
each other than before. And sometimes he would sit 
beside her at the banquet; and sometimes she would 
consult him on this or that, or talk over the bringing-up 
of her only child, who was a boy. And one day, when 
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the little Prince was only four years old, the wing of 
the palace in which he slept caught fire, and the roaring 
flames spread and cut off all approach to the room 
where he slept; and Michael fetched a ladder and 
climbed into’ the burning wing, and rushed through the 
crackling rooms and the suffocating smoke, and bore 
the child safe out of danger; and when he had done 
this he went back once more into the flames, although 
everyone begged him to stop, in order to fetch the 
Prince’s nurse, for whom the little boy was crying ; and 
he saved the nurse’s life. 

He was badly burnt and scorched; and for days he 
lay between life and death; but in the end he got well, 
and the King rewarded him, and the Queen thanked 
him. After this, never a day passed but the Queen 
said a kind word to Michael, and he fulfilled his duties 
so well that the country grew prosperous, and people 
said that Michael was a great man. 
out again, he was put in command of the army, and he 
utterly defexted the enemy; and the fame of his vic- 
tories went all over the world. 

After the war was over, in the winter, the little 
Prince fell sick and died, and the Queen nearly died of 
grief, and she lay sick for a long time; but in the 
spring she revived, and when she saw Michael for the 
first time she smiled, albeit sadly. But, as time went 
on, the King grew tired of hearing the praises of 
Michael sung, and he sent him to govern a distant 
province and made another man Minister in his place. 
The evening Michael went away the Queen sent for 
him. She was in the garden. It was a summer 
evening ; the bats were flitting in the twilight, and there 
was a smell of jessamine in the soft air. The Queen 
said to Michael: ‘‘ You are going on a long journey 
to-morrow, and who knows when you will return or 
what may befall us all during your absence? Take this 
as a keepsake ’’, and she gave him a little brass ring; 
and Michael remembered that the little Prince used to 
play with this ring and to wear it on his forefinger. 

‘It is too small for your finger ’’’, said the Queen. 

‘*] will wear it round my neck ’’, said Michael. * 

Then the Queen looked at him and smiled, and her 
smile was sadder than it had ever been. From the 
window came the sound of the King’s flute-playing : 
he was playing a merry tune, and he played with great 
skill. Then the Queen turned and went indoors before 
Michael could answer a word. 

The summer and the autumn passed, the winter 
came; and one day a messenger came in a sledge to 
Michael in his distant province, bearing dispatches 
from the King which ordered the Court to go into 
mourning because the Queen was dead; and Michael 
and all the King’s servants put on black clothes, and 
the flag on his palace flew at half-mast. 

Another year passed, and another messenger came 
with the news that the King was dead and that the 
people had chosen Michael to be King in his stead ; and 
Michael came back, and entered the capital of the 
country in triumph, and the bells rang and the people 
threw flowers in his path, and he was crowned with 
pomp in the cathedral ; and there were great rejoicings. 
But Michael found that the country had fared badly 
in his absence, and it took him a long time to set 
everything to rights; but in the end the country 
became more prosperous than ever. And Michael grew 
to be a great King, beloved by his people and feared 
by his enemies, and an Emperor offered him his 
daughter in marriage, but Michael said him nay. One 
day he summoned a Minister whom he trusted and said 
to him: ‘‘ To-morrow I start on a loug journey; I 
leave the country in your hands’’. And Michael 
travelled into a distant country, and in disguise, until 


he reached a city where learning was held in great | te v 
esteem, and there he begged a sage to teach him all , the durability of their wares; but for two more recent 


he knew; and the sage taught him all he knew; and 
one day the sage told him ‘‘ he could teach him no 
more, for the pupil was wiser than the master’’. Then 
Michael taught others and acquired renown for wisdom, 
so that men came to consult him from afar; and nobody 
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When war broke | 


knew that he had once been a king, for he lived in | 


humility and in poverty. 
old, and as famous for his wisdom as he had once been 


Michael was now forty years | . 
ay his music is quite familiar to me, notably his 


for his prowess and for his kingship. But one day he 
burnt all his books, and left the city and sought a 
monastery, where monks lived in fasting and prayer 
and in the service of the poor; and he said to the Abbot 
of the monastery : ‘‘ For ten years I served my country 
as a soldier, and for ten years I served my country as 
a Minister and a King; and for ten years, casting from 
me the glory of this world, I learned and taught 
wisdom ; but now I would serve God only—let me enter 
this monastery ’’. 

And the Abbot asked Michael whether he would give 
up all the things of this world. And Michael said: 
“IT have given up riches, power, and fame. What is 
there left for me to give up?’’ And as he said this, 
something fell on the stone floor and made a tinkling 
noise. And Michael saw that the string round his neck 
was broken, and that the brass ring which the Queen 
had given him had fallen to the ground. 

And the Abbot said: ‘‘ What is that, my son? ”’ 

And Michael picked up the ring and answered: 
“That is only a little brass ring which was once a 
child’s plaything ’’. And the Abbot said : ‘‘ Cast it out 
of the window, into the moat below, for thou hast done 
with worldly possessions ’’. And Michael said : ‘‘ Give 
me thy blessing, father, and let me go; I am not worthy 
to enter this house and to do this service, for I cannot 
throw away that ring’’. And the Abbot blessed him, 
and bade him farewell, and told him he should be 
welcome, if peradventure it were God’s will that he 
should return some day once more. 

And Michael set out on a long pilgrimage and lived 
of the alms which he begged on the road. 


THE IMPORTED FUTURIST. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


W* are a Free Trade country, yet we constantly 

pay a heavy tax on imported modern music— 
and the worst of it is that the money all goes into the 
pocket of the wicked foreigner. An Englishman has 
to pay to get his compositions played in Engiand--- 
the very least he is let off with is the cost of copying 
his score and parts; but entrepreneurs cheerfully put 
their hands in their pockets for the works of Strauss, 
Mahler, Scriabin, even Schénberg, buying scores and 
parts and paying performing fees. This is as things 
should be. Our musicians do not get their music per- 
formed, but what a compensation it must be to feel 
themselves living (when not starved) examples of that 
sturdy independence which has made this great Empire 
what it is! Not for them any share of the musical 
speculator’s ill-gotten gains: they go to their graves 
with fingers unsmirched by the filthy lucre so avidly 
pocketed by their greedy foreign rivals. Although we 
do not find the fact mentioned in Board of Trade 
returns, we also do a brisk business in foreign artists, 
creative and interpretative, and charlatans. Charlatans 
are a safe line, and therefore a favourite one. The 
trade principle is the same: we tax the imported 
foreigner, we pay the tax and the foreigner takes the 
tax away with him when he goes home. There is 
nothing like this sort of Free Trade, after all. But for 
it we should never hear the more recent Continental 
productions until, in the composer’s own view, they 
had lost their whole value. In old days we imported 
composers who foolishly dreamed that their music 
would last a few hundred years—Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, and Wagner, the duty on Handel 
being the only tax that was spent as well as gathered 
in this country. I am not acquainted with the opinions 
of the late Gustav Mahler and of Strauss regarding 


importations, Scriabin and Schénberg, the claim is 
virtually made that their music must be heard now or 
never. Wherefore hasten, buy and pay, ye Insulars! 

It would ill become me to speak of last Saturday's 
concert at Queen’s Hall, where Mr. Scriabin took the 
piano part of two of his own works. I was not there, 
but enjoyed a lazy day at home. However, some of 
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“Prometheus: The Poem of Fire’’; and to-day I 
want, if possible, to get at the principles, avowed or 
implied, on which such music is constructed—or if not 
constructed, at any rate written. To hark back a little, 
Mr. Mortier, in an article I referred to a fortnight ago, 
mentioned a young French composer who thus 
grumbled at a concert-giver: ‘‘ Quand donc cessera-t- 
on de nous molester avec ce vieux raseur de 
Beethoven?’’ To find Beethoven a “ raseur’’ simply 
because he is ‘‘ vieux”’ illustrates pretty well the 
attitude of the very newest composers. But this young 
gentleman is hopelessly out-distanced by Mr. Paul 
Marinetti, who is, he himself modestly admits, the 
leader of the futurists. True, he is contemptuously 
repudiated by Strauss, Debussy and Ravel; true, 
Mahler roared with laughter at the mere mention of 
his name. Yet there must be at least half-a-dozen 
honest souls, his following, his ‘‘ army ’’, who hail him 
as the Meister, the Maitre, the Prophet, the—goodness 
knows what; and unto them (according to the ‘* Daily 
Telegraph ’’) Mr. Marinetti up and spake and said, in 


effect, ‘* Let us be done with Wagner, the innovator of | 


fifty years ago; bow down to us, the futurists, ye 
heathen: we are the innovators of to-day. Debussy, 
Ravel, not to mention Pratella, have already surpassed 
Wagner.’”’ ‘‘Innovation ’’ is the one thing that 
counts. Mr. Marinetti’s utterance, not to call it bom- 
bastic twaddle, and the utterance of Mr. Mortier’s young 
man, who may be found, or avoided, by the dozen 
in London concert-rooms, make it clear that the old 
is bad because it is not new and the new good because 
—and simply because—it is not old. It matters not a 
jot what the vintage may be so long as the wine was 
pressed from the grape yesterday and not the day 
before yesterday. Of course, it is not worth bottling 
the wine—-no wine, says Marinetti, bears keeping. 
Beethoven is a ‘‘ vieux raseur ’’. 

If Beethoven is that nearly ninety years after his 
death, what is Scriabin to-day ? What did the audience 
last Saturday afternoon think of him? I am told there 
was hissing; and this does not surprise me. Of late 
large numbers of ill-mannered people have taken to 
going to Queen’s Hall, seemingly for the express pur- 
pose of displaying their ill manners. If they are to be 
allowed to hiss, then I intend to throw a handful of 
mud at every poster that offends my eye in the streets, 
and the next time the Saturpay Review publishes 
an article I don’t like I shall drop a bomb in the letter- 
box. Art, good or bad, is not a matter for hissing, and 
only a booby and a cad would indulge in it. I wonder 
what the serious part of the audience thought of 
Scriabin? What did they think they heard? In 
‘Prometheus: The Poem of Fire’’ I can tell them 
precisely what they did hear. They heard a lot of the 
‘*vieux raseur’s ’’ music, a little of Chopin’s, a certain 
quantity of Wagner’s, and a drowning flood of water, 
nonsense, padding—whatever we may choose to call it. 
The themes are as old as the everlasting hills, the har- 
monies are not newer than a schoolboy’s experiments, 
the orchestral effects are mere variations on the effects 
of Wagner, Strauss, Debussy and Mahler. But the 
whole mixture is made Scriabin’s by, so to speak, one 
turn of a screw. Everyone has seen those odd photo- 
graphs put forward as works of art by original 
geniuses: the picture has been properly, sharply 
focussed, but to avoid anything so banal as a common, 
good photograph the genius has given his screw a twist 
so that a tree cannot be distinguished from a cow, a 
cow from a man, a man from Westminster Abbey. 
That, I cannot help thinking, is Scriabin’s procedure. 
If he did not follow the simple plan in this work it is 
because what he first did consciously has now become 
unconscious second-nature. All the same, all the 
elements of the new mixture are plainly to be recog- 
nised. The Beethovenish themes, warped so as to be 
original; the Strauss and Debussy harmonies, with a 
few unessential notes thrown in to make them harsher, 
to disguise them, and incidentally to render them 
meaningless; the orchestral effects, heard a thousand 
times before, but now simply turned topsy-turvey—this 
is the stuff palmed off on us as the music we ought to 


bad artists? 


hear instead of the originals of which it is a careful 
and calculated perversion. 

A few questions are commonly asked about Scriabin, 
as well as about Schénberg and Co. : Are they good or 


Are they artists at all, or ‘charlatans: 
Are they mere lunatics? I am willing for the present 
to discuss their work on the supposition that they are 
well-meaning, sincere. But, granting that, Scriabin 
at any rate has taken a preposterously wrong road. He 
does not aspire to everlasting fame; he will be content, 
presumably, if he is not reckoned a ‘‘ vieux raseur "’ 
by his successors thirty years hence. Plainly, then, if 
he is an innovator at all he innovates only as regards 
the means of musical expression. He makes no claim 
to be an innovator in thought, in morals, in philosophy, 
as the wise Richard so unwisely did; the ‘‘ plot ’’ of 
his ‘‘ Prometheus’ is jejune, and would not bear 
examination at a mothers’ meeting. There is not a bar 
manifesting profound emotion. He concentrates and 
relies upon, so to say, the machinery of expression; 
and this machinery, | say, is only the old machinery, 
previously used to sublime ends, purposely twisted 
askew. If my old clock keeps good time, am I to feel 
grateful if a gentleman from Russia comes along and 
churns up the works so that henceforth it points to 5 


_ when the hour is 1 and strikes 13 when the hour is 2? 


Mr. Scriabin has done nothing more nor less than this 


with the technique of his mighty predecessors. This 


sort of jugglery brings its reward immediately and its 
punishment not long after. Some 50,000 years hence I 
suppose scholars will be arguing whether Charlotte 
Bronté preceded Homer or vice versa, and whether 
English was derived from Greek or Greek from 
English. Mr. Scriabin won't have to wait so long 
before those who come on his music by accident will 
wonder whether he was an ineffectual bungler trying to 
do what was later accomplished by Beethoven and 
Wagner, and even Strauss and Debussy. Modern 
musical technique is a sensitive instrument; but though 
the slightest dislocation throws it alarmingly out of 
gear to our ears, the casual, careless curiosity-hunter 


_ of next century may remark that there is little differ- 


ence betwixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. The differ- 
ence will be that some works will still be alive: others 
will be dead as they were the day they were born. 
Marinetti is right: those who rely on ‘‘ innovations ’’ 
cannot expect to be remembered fifty years. 

Art is a fine essence, sometimes bitter, sometimes 
honey-sweet, sometimes bitter-sweet, never sour, 
drawn by heaven-sent bees, ‘‘ creative ’’ artists, out of 
life. Life is full of these essences, infinitely full—is, 
indeed, wholly compounded of essences ; life is infinitely 
deeper and wider than the little bit of it the very 
greatest artist can draw upon; life, the infinitely 
growing, the endlessly changing, can never be 
exhausted. But this is certain—-that the artist who 
does not draw upon life is doomed to be barren from 
the start, and one who ceases to draw upon life is 
speedily exhausted. This axiom is denied by the 
futurists. They deny that life must precede art: they 
want to provide art ready made for the newer life as it 
comes along. Hence they are barren; hence when they 
vainly imagine themselves most original they are 
simply copying the inventions of men who were driven 
by the need of expressing life to find an original mode 
of expression. 


COMEDY AGAIN AND CANT. 
By JoHN PALMER. 


AM delighted to have received fervent letters of 
approval for my article last week on the moral 
pusillanimity of our modern comic stage. This is 
encouraging, for it is only necessary for the public to 
be conscious of what is wrong, and what is wrong will 
disappear. But, alas! who is the public? English 
comedy to-day stands between two publics, neither of 
which is in a position to help it at the present time. 
The bulk of the stallholders at a successful West End 
theatre will not be ready for a comedy of manners or 
morals till they know what manners and morals really 
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are. These people are only less mischievous than that 
other public of talkers and thinkers who run the intel- 


lectual life of London as if it were a sort of Harrod’s | 


Stores where all the latest things in opinion and 
philosophy are stocked by the gross. There is no sal- 
vation for English comedy to be had yet from either 
of these sections of the public. 


Neither the prosperous | 


middle classes who fill the stalls, nor the busy intellec- | 


tual people who are too intent upon theories about life to 


care about life itself, are yet ready to realise that, so | 


long as we continue to avoid the realities of Nature, 


stage. 
It is as much a social as an artistic problem, for 


Good manners or free expression—they are identical 
terms. They rest upon ability to express oneself in 
conversation with the absolute, frank ease which 
comes of a complete confidence in things as they are. 
Free expression is as far removed from the assertive 
dogmatism of people who try to be clever and to shock 
the world as it is from the mum respectability of 
people who are afraid to talk of anything without care- 
fully picking their words. There were once people 
who dressed the legs of their chairs. Now there are 


| ec, people who, as a protest against dressing anything, 
cleverness and charm cannot cure the ills of our comic | 
_ expression and good manners in the one proceeding as 


_ there is in the other. 


comedy is ever the natural flower of a free and beau- | 


tiful society. The silly pretences of modern comedy are 
a direct result of the silly pretences of English subur- 
ban life. If we free our manners and our conduct of 
cant, the stage will clear itself. So long as life per- 
sists in pretending to be wholly respectable in Kensing- 
ton, comedy will imitate life’s hypocrisy. 
spirit knows that life is not always respectable, or it 
would not be funny. The comic stage must cease to 
be respectable, because life is not respectable. The 
modern attempt to present life in terms of a middle- 
class drawing-room is only comparable with the 
attempt of a discreet expurgator to make Rabelais 
sweet and wholesome, or to present Swift as polite 
fiction for young people. This does not, of course, 
mean that modern comedy has to be coarse. We have 
outgrown certain habits of mind and conversation 
which in the seventeenth century were entirely inoffen- 
sive because they were entirely true to the age. There 
are fashions in speech wisely to be observed. But 
there are not fashions in Nature. If Rabelais lived 
to-day he would write comedies of modern life in the 
politest French; but they would be real comedies— 
reflecting life as free people understand and feel it. 
Free people to-day live about the Mile End Road, or 
about Hyde Park. Courage and character, the vivid 
play of personality, frank speaking, the unhesitant and 


_ of this generation crawl upon their bellies. 


publicly undress their souls. There is as much free 
Prigs of the last generation 
stood erect and flung out their moral chests. Prigs 
The only 


_ hope for English comedy is that they may mutually 


_ destroy one another. 


The comic | 


natural expression of an attitude or a sensation—these | 
things, of which comedy is built, exist socially only | 


among the best people and the worst. Between these 
assorted views, perfunctory figures whose passions are 
second-rate, whose habits are made by machinery, 
whose vices and virtues are labelled, whose honour is 
in the hands of their solicitors. So, at any rate, it 


We must drop these attitudes 
and walk by Nature. Get comedy into the drawing- 
rooms of Kensington and it will soon appear on the 
English stage. Get people to talk of things that 
matter, expressively, without reserve or affectation; 
get into our social life a perpetual clash of live and 
pliable intelligences; let our social evenings be a feast 
of temperaments obeying the call of the hour—in a 
word, let the natural freedom of the best people and 
the worst enter into the social life of the middle station, 
and English comedy can safely be left to look after 
itself. People must learn to live their comedies before 
they can expect to see them in the theatres. 

The almost monotonous excellence of French farce 
of a certain type shows where our English weakness 
lies. The French stage at present is on the whole 
inferior to the English, but there is one thing the 
French do superlatively well; and it happens to be the 
one thing which the English cannot do at all. The 
I'rench sex farce, provided it is not adapted, or trans- 
lated, or played by English actors, is one of the really 
first-rate things on the European stage. When a 
Frenchman talks politics, or hygiene, or religion, or 
ethics, he talks like an ass. He talks charmingly from 
sheer force of habit, but he talks with an effort. 
Accordingly, when he tries to do what Mr. Shaw has 


_ done for English drama, he very naturally sinks to the 
best and worst there are types merely, bundles of | 


lowest dramatic level susceptible of a reasonable 


_ measurement and puts forward playwriters of the 


| quality of M. Brieux. 


would appear from the comic literature designed for | 


their pleasure. But, of course, it is not so bad as that. 
The claim to respectability ostensibly made by the vast 
majority of the middle classes, happily for our comic 
stage of the future, cannot forever be maintained. 
Respectability is breaking down. The comic proposi- 
tion that European man is polygamous by instinct and 
monogamous by necessity can, for example, be argued 
without reserve in easy and unaffected English in many 
modern suburban houses of London. It is no longer 
necessary to drop into the low-bred habit of using 
scientific terms in discussing things which are not 
strictly respectable, or to feel, in praising the beauty 
of a popular hostess, that one must be very careful to 
express no greater degree of admiration than could be 
reconciled with the sentiments of a Baptist minister. The 
ancient clogs upon free expression are being lifted even 
in the houses where still there stiffens the backbone of 
England. Among the best people and the worst these 
clogs have rarely existed; but unhappily our theatres 
to-day are not filled with the best people and the worst. 
Free expression in comedy has drooped in proportion 
as the middle classes of London have asserted them- 
selves at the box office, and in proportion as these 
classes have been content to steer deviously among the 
complicated taboos which for at least two generations 
have determined their deportment. Free expression 
will come back into English comedy when free expres- 
sion comes back into the drawing-rooms of our play- 
going classes. 


The question is whether the good © 


manners of people who know the world will ultimately | 


filter down to the wealthy stallholders who fill the West 
End theatres. 


How different it is when the 
Frenchman deals comically with the one subject on 
which he was born to talk with the ease of Nature, 
in which he has no reserve, of which he has 
the experience of an expert! He knows all the 
facts, and, so far from avoiding them, he loves to 
exhaust their comic possibilities. He pushes them 
under your nose with an enthusiasm rather embarrass- 
ing for an auditor not quite so strictly a specialist. He 
moves in this comic world with a lightness and ease 
only possible to one who breathes a native air. If it 
takes three generations to make an English gentle- 
man it has taken at least thirteen generations to make 
the author of ‘‘ Who’s the Lady?’’. These farces 
show us a freedom of expression and a sureness of 
manner only possible in one who knows everything 
and knows there is nothing to conceal—-one who lives 
near to reality and is unashamed. 

I have mentioned ‘*‘ Who’s the Lady?’’. This must 
not be taken as a perfect example of French art, 
but it is worth two hundred of Mr. Sutro’s virtues. It 
is morally and intellectually honest—like a breath of 
fresh air after the stuffy little tent where our English 
jugglers are still pleased to perform. ‘‘ Who's the 
Lady? ’’, as is usually the case with these French plays, 
is detestably translated and produced with a heavy Eng- 
lish conscientiousness that takes the edge from its rapid 
fun. But enough of it yet lives—certainly as much as 


| the English stalls will tolerate—to make it well worth 


an evening. The producer is to be heartily com- 
mended for mutilating it as little as possible. He has 
had to face a spate of indignation from people who like 
to make the best of both worlds, but he has had his 
reward in a flocking to his theatre of people misled to 
imagine that the play is immoral. Visitors to the 
‘* Garrick "’ expecting to be immorally entertained must 
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have been rudely shocked by the heartening and sturdy 
honesty of Who’s the Lady? ’’. It is a conspicuous 
moral triumph for good comedy in London that the play 
has lasted so well. Just one misgiving occasionally 
intrudes. English audiences have a rare talent for not 
seeing a thing they do not wish to see. How much 
precisely have they seen of ‘‘ Who’s the Lady? ”’ 


MR. POOTER. 
By Harotp BEGBIE. 


E has arrived, and the household is disorganised. 
Crisis has brought him into our home three 

weeks before he was expected. It appears that his 
mother is to be shot out of hand; for, not content with 
her original sin in bringing without leave a large and 
various family into the world, she must needs commit 
the very serious crime of killing a valuable hen. Her 
master, exasperated beyond endurance, has announced 
his determination to end the lady’s mischievous, 
immodest life. And, in consequence. Mr. Pooter has 
arrived, hurriedly. He arrived in a fawn-coloured 
Jaeger cap, very expensive, which I remember to have 
seen on the head of my second daughter only a few 
months ago. He lay in this cap, as a chick lies in the 


sheil of an egg, a crumpled and confused pulp, entirely | 


amorphous, with a thing like a face just emerging at 
the narrow opening. I am told that his mother is in 
the black-and-tan line of business; and rumour has it 
that his father’s family tree has its roots in the mixed 
farming variety which we designate Airedale. How- 


ever that may be, and whatever he may become in the | 


shaping hands of creative evolution, Mr. Pooter at the 


age of four weeks is a bright brown as touching his © 


body and a dull black as touching his face. This, and 
nothing more, may be said of him with certainty. 
With some degree of probability it may, however, be 
hazarded that he is potentially a dog. 

A waste-paper basket has been converted into his 
cradle. The bottom of this basket is occupied by a 
small blanket; on the blanket reposes a hot-water 
bottle of the best rubber; above the expensive hot- 
water bottle is a piece of really excellent flannel; and 
on the flannel, in his Jaeger cap, with a beautiful shawl 
over that, lies Mr. Pooter. The cradle stands in an 
outbuilding, with a special electric light arranged for 
night feeding ; but more often than I think is wise for 


the carpets this cradle is brought within doors and | 


Mr. Pooter is supplied with his nourishment in public. 
His milk is warmed and sweetened, placed in a 


baby’s feeding-bottle, and offered to him through a | 


rubber teat. He sits up, raises his head to the up- 
turned bottle, and sucks like a blissful babe. But he 
misses his mother—that is to say, he feels the lack of 
someone to swear at and scratch; so that every now and 
then he utters a guttural complaint far too loud for 
his size, lifts his front paws and scratches furiously at 
the upper air, ending, of course, by overbalancing and 
rolling, without grace of any kind, upon our nicest 
Persian rug or our newest horsehair carpet, to the 
great amusement of the congregation. 

Now there is no one who takes a rarer pleasure in 
this overbalancing of the ungainly puppy than the 
human babe of the establishment, who is not yet two 
years of age. We older ones smile and laugh; but 
the babe claps her hands, wrinkles up her nose and 
eyes, stands upon one leg, and really shrieks her 
pleasure to the gods. You may say she goes drunk 
with laughter. She flings away her favourite toys, 
tumbles her finest picture-books to the floor, and 
stretches out feverish arms to be carried immediately 
downstairs whenever she is told that Mr. Pooter is 
about to perform. And when she reaches the room 
into which he has been brought she wriggles herself 
out of the strongest arms, uttering cries of the wildest 
joy, and rushes over to the Jaeger cap, shouting (and 
it is almost her only word), ‘‘ Pooter-Pooter, Pooter- 
Pooter!’’ Moreover, she goes down on all fours, 


crawls over the dubious puppy, kisses his swelling, 


| palpitating ribs, and endeavours to poke her little 


fingers into his forbidding eyes. To her, beyond all 
question, Mr. Pooter is the greatest joke yet per- 
petrated by a humorous creation; and, as long as she 
is allowed to do so, she will sit clapping her hands at 
him, laughing with amazing heartiness for her years at 
his grimaces and his attempts to walk, shouting with 
a perfect ecstasy of delight when the teat of his feed- 


' ing-bottle, becoming air-blocked, causes him to swear 


rather shockingly. .. . 

If you will permit me to forsake the region of sober 
history, and for a brief moment to mount into the thin 
air of speculation, I should like to ask every serious 
person who has the twist of philosophy in his brain 
whether the great thinkers of the world have paid suffi- 
cient attention to this remarkable fact of existence, that 
life in its earliest manifestations, even after thousands 
and thousands of years, is decisively comic? 

The babe who laughs at Mr. Pooter, although 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful creatures now 
breathing the air of the earth, is certainly herself 
amusing. She was entirely amusing at Mr. Pooter’s 
age; but even now, when she can really stand and 
really walk, she is essentially comic—delighting even 
the gloomiest of her acquaintances and bringing bright 
smiles to the faces of her most religious and philoso- 
phical friends. 1 remember that Alfred Russel 
Wallace once begged me to consider, with a good deal 
of chuckling delight, that a young bird, at the moment 
of birth, is the ugliest, most foolish, and most grotesque 
creature imaginable. Everyone knows the comicality 


of kitten and puppy; everyone has felt the humorous 


pleasure of little pigs and little mice; everyone has 
experienced the delightful rapture of a pasture twink- 
ling with young lambs. But does the great thinker— 
Mrs. Pankhurst, for example—perceive that this 
comicality is a veritable piece of existence? Does the 
immortal philosopher—M. Brieux, for instance—appre- 


_ hend the immense significance of humour in the scheme 


of Creation? 

M. Bergson has but touched the fringe of this 
mighty subject in his charming essay Le Rire, and I 
am disposed to fear that no man seriously and pro- 
foundly interested in the problems of life can ever be 
fitted to follow the skein of humour throughout the 
crazy-pattern of existence with a constant and complete 
sympathy almost Rabelaisian. But is it not patent to 
our observation—does not Nature, indeed, thrust the 
fact before our eyes at every birth which replenishes 
the earth, that a great Joke is hidden in this adventure 
of Life? 

See this, grasp it, incorporate it into the very fibres 


of your intellectual life, and you will acquire at least 


something of the Shakespearean universality which 
prevents the pleasantest and most agreeable of the 
sons of men from becoming extremists like the Bishop 
of Zanzibar or infuriated pessimists like Mr. John 
Galsworthy. And is not that something? 

I really believe that if it were allowable to introduce 
Mr. Pooter on to the floor of the House of Commons 
our Parliamentary debates would be sensibly enlivened 
and sensibly broadened. I believe that every violent 
revolutionary, and every religious zealot, would enjoy 
far better health and be an infinitely pleasanter com- 
panion to his wife and children if he looked over a 
pig-sty at feeding time two or three times a day. And 
I am quite positive, if you will permit me to be 
dogmatic, that every profound philosopher would come 
nearer to the still hidden truth of existence if he kept 
a kitten on his writing-table. M. Bonnard was a 
better man and a wiser philosopher for Hamilcar; but 
a kitten on the table of such a man as Herbert Spencer 
—what a difference that would have made to Synthetic 
Philosophy ! 

Le Roi s’amuse! Was His Majesty, after all, so 
great a fool as the blockheads would have us believe? 
The point is at least arguable; but I am sorry to say 
it is impossible for me to adumbrate just now my own 
original view of the case. 

Mr. Pooter is to be fed again. 
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Y days go slowly now, and the absurd 
Intoxication of my sappy growth 
Has fallen away. Things seen and heard 
I can now hold and shape with the keen word. 
Leisure is mine and I can put on sloth 
Like a down cover to keep thought warm, 
To hatch out humour and give form 
To what most inwardly I know. 
Thus like a spinning world I go 
So fast that 1 seem slow,— 
Like the round world, and that same world I shove 
Onward by knowing that I live and love. 
GILBERT CANNAN. 


THE WISE THRUSH.”’ 


At dawn the thrush’s theme is praise ; 
Hear him in rapt, repeated phrase 
Te Deum chant. 
A suppliant at set of sun, 
Prie Dieu he pipes, in orison 
Reiterant. 
J. Rupce Harpinc. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNION OF IRELAND V. THE EXCLUSION 
OF ULSTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

Sir,—In its leading article to-day the ‘‘ Times ’’ declares 
that Unionists have already ‘‘ accepted or, at least, not 
rejected ’’ the principle of exclusion; and ‘ nothing else can 
be called the principle’. I sincerely trust that the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
is wrong, 

The Saturpay Review, in its leading article of the 14th 
March, has put the case more accurately :— 

“The Unionist objections to Mr. Asquith’s proposals, as 
a satisfaction of Ulster’s demands, fall under two heads— 
the limit of time and the limit of area. Obviously the objec- 
tion to the time limit is a matter of principle... . The 
limit of area, on the other hand, is a question of degree.” 

This is a clear diagnosis of the situation. Our only con- 
cern, as Unionists, with exclusion is ‘‘ as a satisfaction of 
Ulster’s demands”’. We uphold her claims because we 
think them just. 

But even if the principle of ‘‘ the six counties ’’ prevail, 
can it ever bring satisfaction to Ulster, or to her conscience, 
now or hereafter? As you say: ‘‘ They will not abandon 
their Protestant brethren in Tyrone and Fermanagh”. But 
what about their brethren in Cavan, Monaghan, and Done- 
gal—to say nothing of the South and West? 

Sir, I feel convinced, as an Irishman, that exclusion of 
Ulster, in whole or part, is a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare. It may seem to avoid for the moment imminent 
civil war; though I doubt its necessity for that purpose, 
without doubting the courage and resolution of Ulster. But 
it would do deadly harm to Ireland, and would breed, for 
unfortunate generations yet unborn, civil and religious strife 
of the fiercest and most embittered kind. 

If the Home Rule Bill is passed now, for a mutilated 
Ireland, Ulster will never come in. The stars in their 
courses would fight against it. Ulster must be wooed and 
Ulster must be won before a Home Rule Bill of any kind 
is passed with any hope of “‘ better government” for any 
part of Ireland. 

Exclusion is, I believe, a worse evil than Home Rule, 
both for Ireland and the Empire. They say Ireland is not a 
nation. Why not? When since the Norman Conquest 
was England not a nation? And when since the English 
Conquest was Ireland not a nation? Not even the infa- 
mous Penal Code itself could kill the national spirit in Ire- 
land. The descendants of the British Protestant settlers 
themselves would be the last to deny the national claim. 
They have become more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
Amongst them have been found the leaders of almost every 
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_ national movement in Ireland for the last 120 years—e.g., 


Grattan, Emmett, Wolfe Tone, Isaac Butt, and Parnell. 

Ireland is a nation. It is an island with a history which 
makes it for all time a political unit, one and indivisible. 
We Unionists of Ireland stand for the Union because we 
believe it to be best for Ireland and best for the Empire. 
But, from the very nature of our political faith, we must 
stand also for the Union of Ireland itself. 

Disunion there, perpetuated, aggravated, and embittered 
by this monstrous exclusion of Ulster, would cleave Ireland 
eternally asunder, and could only end in ‘ death, disaster, 
and damnation”, Absit omen! 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An Ir1sH UNIONIST. 


THE IRISH CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
12 March 1914. 

Sir,— At length, after infinite effort, the two parties 
come into actual juxtaposition; and thirty stand fronting 
thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the 
word ‘ Fire!’ is given, and they blow the souls out of one 
another, and in place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen the 
world has sixty dead carcases which it must bury and anew 
shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel? Busy as the 
Devil is, not the smallest. How then? Simpleton! 
Their governors had fallen out ; and instead of shooting one 
another had the cunning to make these poor blockheads 
shoot.’’—Carlyle. ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.”’ 

With these words Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in his “ Life of 
John Bright” heads a chapter dealing with the Crimean 
War, and its application in the present crisis is not far to 
seek; well, too, might John Bright’s earnest appeal to 
Lord Palmerston to put an end to the war be repeated 
to-day to Mr. Asquith before it is too late, and the “ Angel 
of Death” is again ‘‘ abroad in the land’”’. 

‘‘T am sure”, he said ‘that (the noble Lord) is not 
inaccessible to appeals made to him from honest motives 
and no unfriendly feeling. ...1 would ask, I would 
entreat him to take a course which, when he looks back 
upon his whole political career—whatever he may find 
therein to be pleased with, whatever to regret—cannot but 
be a source of gratification to him. By adopting that course 
he would have the satisfaction of reflecting that, having 
obtained the object of his laudable ambition, having become 
the foremost subject of the Crown, the director of, it may 
be, the destinies of his country, and the presiding genius 
in her councils, he had achieved a still higher and nobler 
ambition : that he had returned the sword to the scabbard ; 
that at his word torrents of blood (would not) flow; 
that he had restored tranquillity . . . and saved his country 
from the indescribable calamities of war. ”’ 

‘‘ Depend upon it”, he further says in a letter to Sir 
George Grey, “if you think peace might now be made, 
and you yield to the obstinacy of others who do not wish 
for peace... you will have no excuse. To involve a 
country in debt and peril and to bring about, or permit 
multitudes of men to be slaughtered . . . for the sake of 
acting harmoniously with colleagues in a Government is 
not a weakness only—it is a crime for which our language 
has no name.” 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
Beatrice M. 


THE SAVAGE IN PETTICOATS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
Sir,—The attack upon the Rokeby Venus is a further 
proof of the failure of the Cat and Mouse Act. Con- 
sider Miss Richardson’s record. On July 8th she was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for assault and 
damage, and released on licence four days later. Since 
then she has been rearrested five times, each time for an 
offence more serious than the last. Her sentence now 
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amounts to sixteen months and fourteen days, and for one 
offence—that of firing a house at Hampton-on-Thames— 
she has not yet been tried. Of this she has served six weeks. 
The Cat and Mouse Bill was passed in order to compel 
prisoners to serve their sentences by instalments. Miss 
Richardson has served half a sentence passed eight months 


ago, and has employed the intervals between her imprison- 


ments in committing more offences. The success of this 
inspired piece of legislation is not obvious. How long will 
it be before Mr. McKenna realises that there are only two 
ways of dealing with the situation? One is by enfranchis- 
ing women; the other by letting them die in prison. Until 
the Government adopts one or other of these courses the 
sentencing of suffragists will continue to be an absolute 
farce. The methods at present in force are both cruei and 
futile, end please no one. To allow these women to die in 
prison would be a rational proceeding; to treat them with 
revolting cruelty and then release them to commit fresh 
outrages, is not. 
Yours truly, 
BERTHA BREWSTER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Surely this lawlessness could be stopped? Are we 


to wait until further priceless works of art, churches, 
museums, public 
destroyed? These women ought to serve their full time in 
prison and if they refuse food they alone are responsible for 
the consequences. They are a danger to society. The full 
penalty of the law should be enforced upon the woman 
Mary Richardson, the woman Pankhurst, and their con- 
federates, and if they choose to die of starvation, let them 
do so. 
ANTI-SUFFRAGETTE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Bath, 
14 March 1914. 
Sir,—Long ago, before the militant Suffragists began to 
do their worst, I wrote to the ‘ Daily Telegraph’’ and 
suggested they should be treated as criminal lunatics, and 
there were many letters fully agreeing with me. 


buildings and private property are | 


Now that | 


the Pankhurst tribe seem to stick at nothing in their | 
devilish, senseless tricks, it is high time the people rose up | 


and demanded proper protection from such dangerous fools. 
In the first place make it impossible for meetings to be 


held where large sums are collected for their hellish work. | 
undertaking enabling | 


This has become a commercial 


a host of lazy people to live in luxury and no end of lime- 


light, which is a part of their very life. A strong hand can 


break up the whole thing in less than a week. Scour these | 


pests out and face the cost. I believe I have many 
thousands agreeing with me. Personally, I shall not 
hesitate to take the law in my own hands, and if I came 
at anyone going to destroy a work of art, I would fire and 
take the consequences. 
Yours faithfully, 
BD. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEw. 
8, Royal Parade, Cheltenham, 
17 March 1914. 


Sir,—May I point out that, whether through a slip of my | 
own or through a printer’s error, one sentence in my letter | 
| They, the women who encourage this diabolical trade, 


in the Saturpay Review of March 14th makes me appear 


to have been guilty of a serious inaccuracy. This sentence | 


reads: ‘‘ The whole number of Liberal or Conservative 
associations forms only a small proportion of suffragisi 
women ’’. But what I intended to write was: ‘‘ The whole 
number of women in the fighting ranks of suffragism forms 
only a small proportion of suffragist women ’’. I shall be 
very much obliged to you if you will be so good as to allow 
me to make it clear that I did not claim all women engaged 
in political work as necessarily suffragists. At the same 
time, | may perhaps mention the fact that the Women’s 
Liberal Federation—the largest and most influential body 


of Liberal women ”’ in 
suffrage in the very forefront of its programme. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
M. JORDAN. 


the Kingdom—puts woman’s 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Windlestone, Ferry Hill, 
16 March 1914. 
SIR,— 

‘* There is nothing so dead as a perished delight.” 
Here is an end of the Rokeby Venus—for my part I should 
not attempt to restore it, but leave it exactly as it is. You 
cannot restore anything, you can only deceive. You cannot 
make the old young, and you would make a ridiculous 
mess if you attempted to restore the Frieze of the Parthenon. 
Keep the thing as it is as an illustration of the degeneracy of 
man and the supremacy, intellectually, morally, and physi- 
cally, of the modern woman. She has got sharper wits, 
bigger and sharper teeth, flatter and uglier feet. She de- 
serves her position and has got it. 

Yours truly, 
EDEN. 


A CHALLENGE TO MR. NORMAN ANGELL. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
4, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C., 
18 March 1914. 

Sir,—Mr. Norman Angell, on his return from America, 
will, I am sure, be delighted that your reviewer found ‘* The 
Foundations of International Polity’’ so ‘‘ obvious and 
logical’’. But your reviewer’s sprightly little sketch of the 
interview between Mr. Angell and the victorious German 
appears to involve two assumptions which are not quite 
correct. One is that Mr. Angell pleads for disarmament and 
non-resistance, whereas he has advocated resistance to 
aggression ‘‘ to the last penny and the last man”. The 
other is that he has stated that war is ‘‘ impossible”. He 
has contended that the present state of public opinion in 
Europe makes it very likely. 

The economic developments on which Mr. Angell’s argu- 
ment as to the futility of aggression is based are of very 
recent date. He has certainly never supposed that that 
argument would be immediately accepted. But if it is so 
‘‘ obvious and logical ’’, the facts are perhaps worth a little 
serious examination. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. ERNEST FayLe 
(Private Secretary to Norman Angell). 


“THE PLUMAGE BILL.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Lyceum Club, 
128, Piccadilly, W., 
17 March 1914. 

Sir,‘ Women will cease to wear feathers when 
feathers cease to be the thing in millinery’’. This is an 
extract from the 25th paragraph of your ‘‘ Notes of the 
Week ”’, March 14th. 

It is painfully, profoundly, horribly true. No ridicule, 
no ugliness, no thought of pain or destruction of beauty, 
not even the fact of the hideousness of this fashion, will 
make the smallest difference. 

The fashionable woman has no thought beyond herself. 


could spoil it if they would, but the traders know that they 
won’t. 

Sometimes in public they ’’, the long feathers, ‘‘ tickle 
our faces”. They do. I sat behind a ‘‘ thing ”’ in church. 
It was a hat without a vestige of trimming with the 
exception of a feather nearly half-a-yard long fastened 
to the extreme edge of it. The feather whisked to and 
fro, and each time it passed across my nose I caught it. 
Why? In self-preservation. I did not want to be blinded. 
The wearer looked round in hot anger. It was too 
funny. You say truly that ‘‘a plain woman looks plainer 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED, 


Wessex Edition of the Works 
of Thomas Hardy. 1» 21 volumes, 


8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.net each. With Preface, Notes, 
Frontispiece, and Map in each volume. 

Vol. XVIII. A Changed Man, The Wait- 
ing Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
ee Adventures of a Milk- 
maid. 


The Wilds of Maoriland. 
MACKINTOSH BELL. With 8 plates in colour, 
many other Illustrations in black and white, and 
several Maps. (Shortly. 


Modern Pig-sticking. By Major A. E. 
WARDROP, R.H.A. With Chapters by Colonel 
J. VAUGHAN, D.S.O., Lieut.-Col. CATON JONEs, 
R.A.M.C., M. M. CRAwForD, Esq., of Shikarpur, 
Bengal, and Captain H. E. MEDLICOTT, 3rd Skinner's 
Horse. Illustrated by LioNEL Epwarps, Esq., 
Captain J. K. GATACRE, 11th Lancers; E. F. NoRTON, 
Esq., R.H.A., and M. SNAPE. Esq. 8vo. (Shortly. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. * 
NEW VOLUME. 
Highways and Byways in 
Shakespeare’s Country. By the 
VEN. W. H. HUTTON. With Illustrations by 


EDMUND H. NEW. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Shortly. 


Impressions of British Life and 


Character. By MAHARBAN NARAYAN. 
RAO BABA SAHIB, Chief of Ichalkaranji. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. [Shortly. 


The Pigments and Mediums 
of the Old Masters. with a special 


chapter on the Microphotographic Study of Brush- 
work. By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor 
of Chemistry to the Royal Academy, London. With 
34 Plates 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tue Morninc Post.—’* This is a most instructive and interesting 
volume. The researches described in its pages were undertaken with 
a definite object, and on the whole their results may be extremely 
valuable in fixing the date of a painting and revealing the characteristic 
brushwork of the artist, thus placing at the service of students and 
connoisseurs methods of identification that should prove helpful in 
detecting forgeries."’ 


THIRD EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Introduction to the Theory 
of Value on the Lines of 
Menger, Wieser, and Bohm- 
Bawerk. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., 


D.Phil., LL.D. Third Edition, Crown 8vc. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


A First Book of English Litera- 
ture, By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A.,D.Litt., 

&c. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
[First Books of Literature. 


HENRY JAMES. 
Notes of a Son and Brother. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Tue Opserver.— The book's beauty is deeper, clearer, more inti- 
mate than its predecessor. We are and shall remain proud of being 
present at the appearance of such beauty, of being able to bow our heads 
in welcome and recognition. It is as though all the beautiful work Mr. 
James has done were all but preparation for the great work he had in 
view, of worthily recreating the wonderful home of his youth, so that 
its beauty should live on forever. That beauty will live for ever.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Life of Florence Nightingale 


By Sir EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure Por- 
traits. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by 
Cc. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, inclu- 
ding 44 in Colour and Photogravure Portrait. In 
6 vols. (Published Quarterly). Super-royal 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Tue Contemporary Revizew.—'' The ‘work will be a valued addition 

to many libraries."’ 
*,* Ilustvated Prospectus post free on application. 


The Principles of War His- 


torically Illustrated. py Major 
General E. A. ALTHAM, C.B.,C.M.G. Vol. I., with 
an Introduction by General Sir HORACE L. SMITH- 
DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.O., etc., and a separate 

Volume of Maps. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Military Text Books. 


*,* An attempt to illustrate the principles set forth in Field Service 
Regulations, Part I, by a study of recent campaigns. 


The Eastern Libyans. An 
Essay. By ORIC BATES, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
Late of the Nubian Archeological Survey. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 4to. 42s. net. 

[ Next week. 

HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


The Principles of Greek Art. 
By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Professor of 
Classical Archeology in the University of Oxford. 
Extra crown 8vo. 10s. net.. [Next week. 


*,* This is a revised and largely rewritten edition of Professor 
Gardner's Grammar of Greek Art. The changes and additions are 
so considerable that it is, in effect, a new book. 


Roman Ideas of Deity in the 
Last Century before the 
Christian Era. Lectures delivered in 
Oxford for the Common University Fund. By W. 


WARDE FOWLER, M.A. Author of ‘‘ Roman 
Festivals of the Republic,’’ etc., 8vo. [Shortly. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Passing of War. A Study 
in Things that make for 
Peace. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON GRANE, 
Vicar of Cobham, Surrey, Prebendary of Chichester, 
1898, Author of ‘‘ Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ,’’ &c, 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Trwes.—" An able exposition of the Christian argument against 
war. . . . The absolute sincerity of the writer of this volume gives it a 
charm. He preaches with a vehemence, naiveté, and freshness that go 
far to arrest criticism.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 
SPRING LIST. 


THE IMAGE OF WAR. A Sporting 
Autobiography. By ‘‘SNAFFLE.'’ Author of 
‘The Roe Deer,’&c. With Frontispiece in Colours 
and Cover Design by LUCY KEMP-WELCH. 
15s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEO- 
PATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. A Study in 
the Origin of the Roman Empire. By ARTHUR 
E. P. B. WEIGALL, Inspector-General of Anti- 
quities, Government of Egypt, Author of ‘ The Life 
and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’ ‘ The 
Treasury of Ancient Egypt,’ ‘ Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts,’ &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 
l6s. net. 


STORIED WINDOWS. A Traveller's 
Introduction to the Study of Old Church Glass, 
from the Twelfth Century to the Kenaissance, 
especially in France. By A. J. DE HAVILLAND 
BUSHNELL, M.A. (Oxon). With Maps and IIlus- 
trations. 15s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS WITH REFLEC- 
TIONS. By Major-General Sir THOMAS 
FRASER, K.C.B.,C.M.G. With Maps. 15s net. 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS. by T.F. 
HENDERSON, Author of ‘A History of Scottish 
Vernacular Literature,’ and Joint Editor with 
W. E. HENLEY of ‘ The Centenary Burns.’ 
The volume will be illustrated with authentic and 
little-known portraits of kings and princes of the 
Stewart dynasty. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


THE SEA IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. by F. 
HARRIS DEANS, Author of ‘ Business Rivals.’ 
6s. net. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE NEW ROAD. By NEIL Munro, 
Author of ‘ Fancy Farm,’ ‘ The Daft Days,’ &c. 


Neil Munro's latest story is, out of all question, the 
ablest of his works. It is a tale which will take its 
place among the notable romances as well of this gener- 
ation as of the generations that have gone before it—let 
us even say the romances of that king of romance, 
Alexander the Great. It has no dull moments. The 
figures are drawn with wonderful precision. It abounds 
in colour—strong, striking colour. And theintroduction 
of two famous men, Simon Lovat and Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, lends additional interest to its pages. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. By Jack 
ROLAND. This is a notable novel by a new 
writer. It breaks new ground, and while powerful 
is at the same time attractive and of absorbing 
interest. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW. By ALEXANDER 
CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ The Alias,’ ‘ Kapak,’ &c. 


Blackwoods’ Shilling Edition of 
Popular Novels. 
Bound in cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


LORD JIM: A Tale JOSEPH CONRAD 
THE ALIAS ALEXANDER CRAWFORD 
THE PATH TO HONOUR SYDNEY C. GRIER 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW SPRING BOOKS. 


=A 16-page SPRING LIST of exceptional 


interest is now ready and will be sent on application. 


THE COURT OF PEKING. ANNALS AND 
MEMOIRS. By the Authors of ‘‘ China under the 
Empress Dowager’ Ryl. 8vo. Illustd. 16s. net. 
THE TIMEs’ opinion Of absorbing interest.’’ 


REMINISCENCES of MY LIFE. By HENRY 
HOLIDAY. Beautifully illustd. Ryl. 8vo. 16s. net, 
“‘A many-sided and most engaging book.’’—P. M. G. 


VALE ! The Third Part of GEORGE 
MOORE’S Autobiography, “HAIL & 


FAREWELL” I., Ave; II., Salve. Each vol. 
TURKISH REMINISCENCES. sy sIDNEY 


WHITMAN, Author of ‘‘German Memories,’”’ &c. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


GREEK TEMPLES. 40 plates in Photogravure, 


from Joseph Pennell's Lithographs. Introduction by 
W.H.D. ROUSE, Litt.D. Cr. 4to. 6s. net. 


PRISON & PRISONERS. Some Personal 
Experiences. By LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON 
and ‘‘ JANE WARTON,”’ Spinster. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
THE _FOUNDATIONS~ OF _INTER- 
NATIONAL POLITY. By NORMAN 


ANGELL, Author of ‘‘ The Great Illusion."’ 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL MEXICO. by HAMILTON FYFE. 


With map. 6s. net. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. By F. J. HASKIN. 


With Illustrations from Photographs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE POLITICAL SHAME OF MEXICO. 


By EDWARD BELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. By Dr. G. MURRAY 
LEVICK, R.N., Zoologist to the Scott Expedition, who 
spent a whole season in a Penguin Camp. Beautifully 
Illustrated from Photographs. 4to. 6s. net. 


THE RENAISSANCE of the GREEK 
IDEAL. By Mrs. ROGER WATTS. Magnificent 
Cr. 4to. 


Demy 


Plates and Cinematographic Photographs. 
21s. net. 


DR. MONTESSORI’S OWN HANDBOOK. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. A Supplement to her previous 
work, further explaining the system. 


NEW SPRING 6s. NOVELS. 


THE COST OF WINGS. RICHARD DEHAN.,. 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST. 
(2nd Impr.) WM. DE MORGAN. 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD. 
J. D. BERESFORD. 


THE ISLAND. ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 


A LADY GHER HUSBAND, (2nd Impr.) 
AMBER REEVES. 


THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN. 
(2nd Impr.) H. N. DICKINSON. 


SMALL SOULS. LOUIS COUPERUS. 


THE MERCY OF THE LORD. 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


PAINT THE LILY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ He Who Passed.” 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. 
DUNCAN SWANN. 


KATHLEEN WATSON. 
2/- net each. 


LITANIES OF LIFE.) 
LATER LITANIES. ) 


Wm. Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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LITERARY SUPPLE MENT. 


LONDON: 21 MARCH 1914. 


A GREAT BUSINESS POET. 


“Lectures on Dryden, Delivered by A. W. Verrall.”’ 
Edited by Margaret De G. Verrall. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


RYDEN’S verse, viewed as a whole, evokes so 
lively a mixture of feelings and opinions that 
the critic has need of Dryden himself to expound the 
problem of his artistic personality. Much of it is like 
parallels of steel on a railway track; one might write 
parallel clothes lines, were it not for the metallic 
brightness which no hempen rope possesses. Much 
of it is but a partly-fulfilled promise of Pope, even as 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway was _ the 
promise of the Midland Railway. We need no ex- 
planation of the agile sycophancy of his verse, but we 
do wonder at the wearisome unenlightening conceits, 
the sham oracularity, and the monotony of rhythm 
which it indulges in. 

For Dryden was a man of genius, and not only had 
he a voice for song able to break through and dissipate 
a lethargic mood as flame breaks through and dissi- 
pates the smoke engendered by paper sulking under 
the doom of combustion, but he had the power to 
populate a world of fancy: he was a dramatist who 
could raise up a critic against dullness as easily as a 
boy can fly a kite to rebuke the birdless air. It is in 
one of Dryden’s plays that a character confesses to 
dreading the boring power of poetry more than that 
of steel, saying, ‘‘ Nay, nay, leave but vour Madrigal 
behind : draw not that upon us, and ’t is no matter for 
your sword’. Yet the man who created a tongue to 
utter that insult wrote ‘‘ The Hind and the Panther \’. 

‘*But hold ’’, cries the reverent reader, his finger 
upon what Dr. Verrall, in one of his thoughtful and 
learned lectures, calls a ‘‘ magnificent passage "’, 
‘“who shall decry a poem that contains such a Lenten 
palm leaf?’’ The answer begins with the statement 
that the AZsopian form of the poem embarrasses it with 
a fundamental absurdity. A Nathan may use a ewe 
lamb as a simile for a wife in a parable designed as a 
trap to catch a naughty king in a five: minutes’ inter- 
view; but if he had had occasion to make the lamb as 
voluble as a hortatory woman in a pulpit with hours 
at her disposal, the simile would have waxed 
ludicrous; the prophet would have failed. Hence the 
Hind and the Panther as symbols of the rival Churches 
in a Jong poem are as naturally destructive of art as if 
they came from the menagerie of Sir Boyle Roche. 
Yet we do not lay much blame on these animals, be- 
cause they are not responsible cither for the metre or 
argumentative contents of their poem, which are essen- 
tially dangerous to poetic success. 

For what is poetry? Successful poetry is language 
which captures the ear by a seduction as physiological 
as that of music, in order to obtain access to the soul 
which receives its thought. Poetry may fail through 
failing to attain or sustain seductiveness; it may fail 
because the soul refuses its thought. Now, the ear 
takes monotony either as an affront or as a soporific, 
and the soul instinctively dislikes controversy and all 
the thought that arises from vain incogitance. If the 
dead be in reality a superior race who have given up 
pretending to be alive between flashes of feeling, and 
are only impingent upon us when we feel with some- 
thing of their liveliness, then we are to them as poetry 
is to the soul, intermittently receivable. 

No long poem deserts life and falls below passion, 
or wanders into the region where darkness disguises 
itself as light, without becoming tedious. Metrical 
composition is a feat, but, like performances on a 
tight-rope, it rapidly fails if success is conditional on a 
recollection of difficulties overcome. It is pleasant to 


think that poets of mark habitually make words per- 
form prodigies; but the chief reason why poetry is so 
little read is that they do not. Yet scholars are apt, 
unconsciously, to disseminate the idea that they do. 
Let us give an instance. 

Dryden, flattering the Lady Castlemaine, produced, 
inter alia, the following remarkably neat lines, she 
having smiled on his first play :— 


Once Cato’s virtue did the gods oppose, 

While they the victor, he the vanquish’d chose : 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To choose the vanquish’d and restore him, too. 


Dr. Verrall, commenting on the second line of our 
quotation, says, ‘‘‘—quish’d’ is an uncomfortable 
syllable to shorten, especially before such a sound as 
‘chose’, and though this defect could be avoided by 
the transposition of the two clauses—‘ while he the 
vanquish’d, they the victor chose ’—we should still be 
left with the Latinism in the use of while ’’. 

Does not such a criticism suggest that so-called 
“‘great poetry ’’ is a very much better thing than it 
really is? Does it not suggest that poets require to 
invent a new quantitative language, abounding in 
rhymes and synonyms? Dryden was the coiner of 
some brilliant phrases; he made one compound of 
melody and vision (‘‘ Alexander’s Feast ’’), which all 
who hear and see it admire; but it is doubtful if he 
could have written consecutively ten faultless pages of 
interesting verse. 

He was a Laureate “‘ all the way ’’—a business man 
with patrons whose virtues he had to invent, and it is 
to his credit that even a James the Second could not, 
by supplying his verse with thematic material, prevent 
it from displaying a grand manner. Amidst all the 
laughter that arises in the reader of ‘‘ Threnodia 
Augustalis ’’ at the poet’s invention and eulogy of 
James’s surpassing brotherliness, he is obliged to 
admire the poetry for its rhetorical excellence; and, 
amidst all his amusement at Dryden’s admiration of a 
merry Monarch whom Rochester truthfully drew in 
verse that deathlessly dodges the guardians of decorum, 
he feels—if he love art at all—a Certain sympathy. 
For art is more than a reflector. It can create 
as many persons called James and Charles as it pleases. 
And we need not apologise if we break the thread of 
this article to digress into the statement that Charles 
II. was such a man as artists in language may almost 
love, seeing that he and his grandfather were perhaps 
the only English Kings in whom humour amounted to 
an artistic endowment. ‘There is even ground for 
asserting that Charles II. exercised on one occasion 
an editor’s creatively suggestive function towards 
Dryden. If the Monarch lost us Dunkirk, he may be 
said to have given us, through Dryden, ‘‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel’’. Hence, if ever we hear a bore 
quoting ‘‘ Fools are more hard to conquer than per- 
suade ’’, or ‘‘ Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied ’’, or ‘‘ Self-defence is nature’s eldest law’ (all 
out of ‘‘ Absalom ’’), we may bid him drop a tributary 
tear for Charles, and if he retort upon us that Charles 
was a profligate, we may (to lose him for ever, even 
at the cost of a little reputation) quote from the same 
source, ‘‘ And canting Nadab let oblivion damn ’’. 

But to return to the art of Dryden apart from his 
patrons. Unfortunately for poets, they are very apt to 
mistake the resemblances, fancied or real, to an object 
in their poetic dream for that object’s proper and orna- 
mental retinue. They commit very often the stupidity 
of confounding a symbol with a metaphor, and thus 
introduce many metaphors which are merely freakish 
into a poem with no greater advantage than arises 
from a few readers wondering that their minds are so 
quick to make assortments and discover assegiations. 
Here is a case in point. 

In one of Dryden’s plays there is some charming 
love poetry. Palmyra sings :— 

‘The sun, methinks, shines faint and dimly here ; 
Light is not half so long, nor half so clear : 


But oh! when every day was yours and mine, 
How early up! what haste he made to shine !”’ 


Cc 
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And Leonidas, aware of the tyranny of rani, 
replies 


**Such golden days no prince must hope to see, 

Whose every subject is more blessed than he.’’ 
Palmyra, as though to sting his hand to break his 
fine fetters, asks— 

“Do you remember, when their tasks were done, 
How all the youth did to our cottage run? 
While winter-winds were whistling loud without, 
Our cheerful hearth was circled round about : 
With strokes in ashes, maids their lovers drew 
And still you fell to me, and Ito you... 

I know too well when first my love began, 
When at our wake you for the chaplet ran: 
Then I was made the lady of the May, 

And, with the garland, at the goal did stay : 
Still, as you ran, I kept you full in view; 

I hoped, and wished, and ran, methought, for you. 
As you came near, I hastily did rise, 

And stretched my arm outright that held the prize. 
The custom was to kiss whom I should crown; 
You kneeled, and in my lap your head laid down : 
I blushed, and blushed, and did the kiss delay; 
At last my subjects forced me to obey : 

But, when I gave the crown, and then the kiss, 

I scarce had breath to say, Take that—and this.’’ 


All that is perfectly charming and dateless. One 
could listen to Palmrya for hours, as one could listen 
to the love music of Tristan and Isolde in the garden 
which witnesses their exposure to King Mark. But in 
Dryden’s play it is the lover who breaks the enchant- 
ment—breaks it, not by dramatic intention, but the 
poet’s own perverse ingenuity. For these are the last 
words of the scene, Leonidas being the speaker :—- 


When near each other we in public stand, 
Contrive to catch a look, or steal a hand: 
Fancy will every touch and glance improve; 
And draw the most spirituous parts of love. 
Our souls sit close and silently within, 
And their own web from their own entrails spin; 
And when eyes meet far off, our sense is such, 
That, spider-like. we feel the tenderest touch.” 


Dryden, then, teaches writers a great How and a 
vreat How Not. His imperfections are clouds through 
which he emerges a glorious human figure, neigh- 
bourly to all practical rhymers and novelists and 
pathetically dear to scholars and the virtuosi of song. 


A POST-IMPRESSIONIST CRITIC. 
‘Art.’ By Clive Bell. Chatto and Windus. 


HIS is a bright, chatty, clever, good-humoured, 
good-natured, occasionally flippant, little book 
on a great subject. If you know nothing about Mr. 
Bell except that he is a champion of Post-Impression- 
ism, and only glance at his book, you may form a very 
incorrect idea of it. Out of six—-only six-—illustrations 
designed to illustrate Art with a capital A, two are 
from pictures by Cézanne or Picasso, and Cézanne is 
the only artist who has a chapter all to himself. You 
may imagine that this is merely another effort to show 
greatness in painters in whom you only see strange- 
ness, and failing to recognise the strength of the 
demonstration you put the book aside with the usual 
shrug. This is unjust. Mr. Clive Bell may be, he 
certainly is, greatly influenced in his general concep- 
tion of Art by the Post-Impressionists, but he arrives 
at a general conception of Art all the same, and it is no 
mean merit in a modern critic. Mr. Bell’s esthetic 
is simple enough, and not formidably metaphysicai. 
What is the quality common to all works of art, 
from St#. Sophia to a picture of Cézanne? Significant 
form. In every work of art lines and colours combined 
in a particular way stir our esthetic emotions. A 
significant form is that of which the lines and colours 
are moving. Is not this making esthetics a purely 
suggestive affair? Mr. Bell does not deny it; on the 
contrary, he affirms it emphatically: aesthetic judg- 
ments are matters of taste. 


5s. net. 
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The significant form of an object has nothing to do 
with the destination or human relation of this object. 
The real artist sees it exactly as a being from another 
sphere would see it on his first landing on ours, before 
knowing anything that might enable him to tell a house 
from a tree, or a meadow from a forest. He creates 
forms by selecting the lines which move him. Thisimme- 
diately places the artist apart from the mere painter who 
only reproduces what he sees, no matter how cleverly. 
Frith’s *‘ Paddington Station ’’, for example, is a docu- 
ment, not a work of art. The emotion of the pictorial 
artist is of the same quality as that of the musician to 
whom music is neither an imitation of natural sounds 
nor a source of human emotions, but a sort of meta- 
physical enjoyment inconceivable to ail but the greatest 
musicians. The value of a picture does not depend in 
the least on its subject. 

This view excludes on the face of the matter all that 
in Art has anything to do with illusionism (Dutch 
school—Mr. Galsworthy as more life-iike than Shake- 
speare), expression (La Tour), gracefulness (Raffael), 
composition (Raffael again); that is to say, all that 
evokes any human relation. Also all that is mere 
repetition: Praxiteles after Phidias, the Late Gothic, 
ninety-five in a hundred cubists, etc. The test of Art 
is the feeling that the artist has been sincere, that he 
has loved the form for the emotion it gave him, not 
at all for the work of art it has enabled him to pro- 
duce; Cézanne did not care for any of his master- 
pieces the moment he had finished them. 

This inclination for sincerity and for simple forms 
(even for simplified forms, to which a whole chapter 
is dedicated) wouid make us suspect at once that Mr. 
Bell’s taste will be for the Primitives. In fact, see his 
six illustrations; the first is a Wei statue, the second 
an eleventh century Persian dish, the third a Peruvian 
pot, the fourth a Byzantine mosaic, the fifth a Cézanne, 
and the last a Picasso, the subject of whch is not 
siated, probably because it is indiscoverable. (Place 
beside these the conventional illustrations, say, in 
Reinach’s text-book.) The artists Mr. Beli prefers are 
the early Japanese, the Sumerians, the archaic Greeks, 
the Byzantines, the modern engineers-——as compared 
with the modern architects—Cézanne, Henri-Matisse. 
(It would take more time to explain why, however, he 
prefers Giotto to Cimabue, and loves Chardin and 
Ingres, but it is from the same principles.) No less 
naturally does he enjoy pure forms, lines which 
represent nothing, such as architectural masses, the 
designs of a pottery, a rug, etc. The purer, the more 
remote from common, every-day emotion, the emotion 
of the artist has been, the better Mr. Bell loves his 
work. 

Is not this very austere and difficult? Yes; Mr. 
Bell owns that appreciation may be as rare as inspira- 
tion itself, that so-called artists very seldom achieve it, 
and that he himself has had often to be chastened into 
it by his friend Mr. Fry. 

The volume is completed by an application of this 
theory to the history of Art. Whenever, in an artificial 
age, there is a strong perception by some fortunate 
individual of a significant form, this phenomenon 
becomes contagious and an artistic period begins which 
Mr. Bell calls a ‘‘ slope’’. Cézanne has been one of 
those great artists, and the period in which we live. is, 
in spite of a tremendous amount of acadeniisation, a 
slope. 

The reader may see that here is a coherent system 
based on sincerity, leading to sincerity, and positively 
imbued with the love of Beauty. We have not the least 
doubt that it could be used, and will probably be used, 
by many people as a moral as well as an esthetic creed. 
This is not the same as saying that it is satisfactory, 
even within the limits in which systems of esthetics 
can be satisfactory, and, compared with the great sys- 
tems, Mr. Bell’s appears over-simplified. One cannot 
dismiss the question of the Beautiful with a popular 
proverb by simply saving that esthetic judgments are 
matters of taste. Mr. Bell himself tells us almost in 
the same breath that he has often found Mr. Fry’s 
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taste superior to his own. How can this be if there is 
no fundamental standard? The partiality of Mr. Bell 
for pure forms as distinguished from imitations leads 
him to prefer the crude efforts of the Primitives 
wherever he sees them accompanied by sincerity. But 
he does not dispose of the objection that Primitives 
exaggerate significant forms from mere technical 
inefliciency. One would like to be sure that Cézanne 
would not have given a great deal to paint like his 
master, Pissarro. Pathetic efforts towards Beauty 
have nothing in common with Beauty. There are no 
proofs that the author of ‘‘ La Chanson de Roland ”’ 
is more sincere an artist than Goethe. 

In his decided taste for the simple and aversion from 
ihe imitated or the pathetic Mr. Bell leaves out a great 
deal that must be included in Art, because one does 
not see how its absence can be admitted without regret. 
How can you replace the pathos of Forain’s Lourdes 
etchings, to take a very modern instance, or the expres- 
sion in a face of La Tour, or the graceful combinations 
in an Andrea del Sarto, a Raffael, or a Watteau? Does 
not Corot love a landscape for its simple human 
charm? The notion of an artist as a poet endowed with 
sufficient skill to enclose poetry—accessible human 
poetry, not the austere poetry of the lines in a Pyramid 
-——in a work of art cannot be got rid of without good 
reasons, and until such reasons are given Mr. Bell's 
range of preferences must appear narrow. 

Finally, the theory of Mr. Bell leaves him evidently 


exumples of modern engineering skill, especially in 
railway construction and the transmission of electrical 
power derived from water, Mexico is unsurpassed by 
any country in the world. It is comforting to read 
that much of this work has been accomplished by 
British brains, and Mr. Machugh, who has seen the 
results with his own eyes, gives many clear and inter- 
esting descriptions. The co-existence of savage 
anarchy and the latest refinements of modern indus- 
trialism gives, as Mr. Machugh rightly perceives, a 
special complexity to the Mexican problem. 

Mr. Machugh has strong views about the present 
situation. He thinks that the Maderist programme of 
Mexico for the Mexicans was wrong in principle and 
that the best hope for Mexico lies in a renewal of the 
Diaz policy of securing order and attracting foreign 
capital. In defence of his position he makes the very 
sound point that the history of the country from the 
War of Independence to the present day presents a 
record of anarchy, broken only by the quict days of 
Diaz’s long period of unchallenged rule. Because the 
Diaz epoch is so close to us we rather forget what lies 
behind it, and Mr. Machugh does well to remind us 
that there is nothing in Mexican history to suggest 


_ that the Mexicans themselves will ever succeed in 


| putting an end to the present disorder. 


embarrassed to ‘‘ place ’’ colour, which it is too easy to | j ou ‘ 
_ believes that the first Huertist administration offered 


regard as a mere emphasising of the line. 
After reading Mr. Bell’s little book with attention and 
with increasing sympathy, getting used as one goes on 


_ real promise of stable government. 
_ United States broke up this hopeful coalition. 


to his mannerisms and appreciating his intelligence | 


and sincerity, one cannot shake off an impression which 
had better be expressed quite simply: this writer loves 
artists for their spiritual excellence, and he has formed 
a high and pure idea of their attitude in the presence 
of Beauty, but he is not one of them, he is not even 
an expert in their works; he is only an amateur with 
a very lovable craving after the highest—or what he 
regards as the highest—forms of Art. His book may 
only be a transposed diary, and it owes its chief merit 
less to its theories than to its spirit, which makes it an 
apology for sincerity. 


ANOTHER MEXICAN BOOK. 
“Modern Mexico.” 
Co. 12s. 6d. 


R. MACHUGH is a journalist who went to 
Mexico for his paper, made a good use of his 
time, and added to his knowledge by a careful study 


of works of reference. The book which he has now | 
put together would have been the better for a drastic | 
revision, which would have eliminated slips—there is _ 
one, for example, in the very first sentence of the pre- | 


face—and removed the numerous duplicate passages | 


that exasperate the reader. But Mr. Machugh was 


naturally anxious to get his book out as soon as | 
possible, and there is so much in it that is really excel- | 
lent that we do not wish to lay stress on its superficial | 


faults. 
is all that it claims to be, it is a work of real value, 
scnsibly planned and lucidly compiled. It sets out just 
what the average man wants to know, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note how much space is 
occupied by the presentation of economic data. 
Economically, Mexico is a curious country. Its 


As a handbook to the Mexican situation, which | 


With them 
it has been *‘ aut Diaz aut nullus’’. Accordingly, Mr. 
Machugh is unable to say a good word for President 
Wilson. He notes that Huerta had begun by gather- 
ing round him all of Diaz’s chief colleagues, and he 


The action of the 
As to 
the outcome of the present situation, Mr. Machugh 
wisely refuses to prophesy. He believes that there is 
one strong Mexican living—General Felix Diaz, the 
old President’s nephew—and that under him the 
country might find rest. On the question of interven- 
tion he has only to say that the occupation of Mexico 
City would be an easy business, but the effective con- 
trol of the country a task of immense difficulty. There 


can be little doubt that this view is sound. The sug- 
| gestion is also made that history may repeat itself and 


By R. J. Machugh. Methuen and — 


that the northern States now in rebellion may break 
off and join the American Union. To our minds 
such a development is unlikely, though we know that 
many Americans would welcome it and are even 
attempting to further it. : 

An appendix to the book gives the text of the Mexi- 
can Constitution—a document full of the most 
enlightened political ideas. But Mr. Machugh rightly 
points out that the actual government of Mexico has 
always been despotic. It is clear that the true pro- 
gress of the country has been hampered by its im- 
possible constitution, whose principles are obviously 
inapplicable to the most ignorant electorate in the 
world, but whose necessary suspension has always 
given a war-cry to the disaffected. To Mr. Machugh’s 
mind the peon is the serf that he has always been. 
President Wilson, on the contrary, puts his hope in the 
peon, and we are not quite sure that President Wilson 
is wrong. The fact remains unchallenged that the 
Maderist revolt spread with enormous rapidity and 
that its success was due to its promise of better times 
for the labourer. There is abundant evidence, both in 
Asia and in Africa as well as in Mexico, that an 


- educated European is quite unable to follow the 


labour is primitive, its agricultural methods hopelessly | 


behind the times. Properly developed, it might be a 
sub-tropical Canada. As it is, the surface of its vast 
wealth has scarcely been touched. A sound agricul- 
ture is clearly the only foundation for real prosperity 
in Mexico, and it is in the degraded state of the rural 
population that the ultimate explanation of its long 
anarchy must be sought. But on the top of this semi- 
savage rural economy there have been imposed com- 
mercial developments of the very latest type. In 


thought processes of illiterate natives. It may be that 
something is stirring in the soul of the peon, and if 
Mr. Machugh had allowed for this possibility he 
would, we think, have been rather less dogmatic in his 
judgments on recent events. 


* Drawings by the Old Masters in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford.” 
Bell 125 Illustrations. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 1914. 


We welcome this book warmly. Firstly, because of the 
numerous drawings it illustrates, many works of very high rank ; 


| and secondly, for its admirable form and order. Let us hope 


that other important collections will, in consequence, be published 
in the same way. 
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KING MONMOUTH. 
“On the Left of a Throne.’ By Mrs. Evan Nepean. 
Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 


OOR Monmouth! For all his fine bearing and hand- 
P some face, as de Gramont said, he lacked brain, 
and Mrs. Nepean cannot ‘be taken seriously when she 
speaks of him actiffg as a brake on Shaftesbury’s 
schemes. We fancy he might have been more aptly 
likened to the fy on the wheel when the great plotter 
gave rein to his talent for destruction and was in full 
career. Put the two men side by side and Absalom is a 
mere pigmy to Achitophel; compare him with his 
reputed father, Charles, and he seems smaller still. 

Monmouth’s lack of any high qualities save that of 
a certain slap-dash courage and activity makes it hard 
for a biographer to laud him without becoming merely 
sentimental. The prayers in his pocket-book do not 
convince us that he was truly religious, any more than 
his doggerel verses prove him a poet longing for the 
simple life. Doubtless he at times aspired to the stars, 
but when occasions arose to be noble he missed them 
with the greatest regularity. In the midst of the 
Somersetshire rising he would have abandoned his 
following of peasants had not his lieutenants forced him 
to go forward. Compare his conduct then with that 
of Charles Edward at Derby, and we must wonder 
more than ever whether this weakling had any claim 
at all to the ancestry of the Royal Stuarts. Mrs. 
Nepean has, indeed, to complain of his ‘‘ butterfly 
flight’? through the pages of history, but surely his 
escapades sometimes need a _ harsher comment. 
Although Coventry lived and only an insignificant 
beadie died, we still turn to Dryden to read how 


‘‘ Amnon’s murther by a specious name 
Was called a just revenge for injured fame °’. 


The biographer who tries to enlarge the halo of 
romance to cover Lucy Walter as well as her son can 
only be forgiven on account of her charity. ‘‘ The 
browne, beautifull, bold, but insipid creature ©’, whom 
Evelyn describes, was no hapless girl tempted by a 
libertine king. Charles took her from Robert Sidney, 
and abandoned her in disgust to the Earl of Arlington, 
though his generosity and kindness to his mistresses 
was proverbial. Mere chance kept her from a tem- 
porary union with the Whig hero, Algernon Sidney, 
and we do not think James II. was drawing a bow at 
a venture when he said that she died of ‘‘ the disease 
incident to her profession’’. Whoever Monmouth’s 
father may have been, we know enough about his 
mother to state that he had a heavier hereditary handi- 
cap than even his bar sinister explained. Mrs. Nepean 
tells an extraordinary story about the marriage certifi- 
cate of Charles and Lucy being preserved at Dalkeith 
until some time in the last century. Her information 
comes at third or fourth hand, but if the alleged con- 
tents of the famous black box were really in existence 
so lately, the fact must be known to some members of 
the Buccleugh family. Judging only by evidence of 
character, it is wildly improbable that Charles, though 
a boy and an exile, would have entered wedlock with 
such a woman. Lucy was not even his first love, and 
she could not have been difficult to win. 

We would gladly find better things to say of the 
fascinating hero of this book—for fascinating he was, 
as all records allow; yet it is only his death which can 
redeem his memory. Under the doating care of the 
man who believed himself his father he might have 
risen to any height below the throne. We know how 
Achitophel tempted him and how he fell. He always 
fell when he was tempted. By playing with religion 
and reform—‘‘two names that always cheat and 
always please ’’—he brought many unfortunate persons 
to death. There was no reason why James should 
spare his life, for never had he recognised him as a 
nephew, and Monmouth’s offence was not only rebellion 
but infamously cruel slander. The Duke would have 


died better at Sedgemoor, but it is well for his reputa- 
tion that he was soon given a chance to play the hero 
Mrs. Nepean has to agree with 


on the scaffold. 


Macaulay, his natural champion, that in the interval 
he gave way to craven fears until his last hope of life 
was gone. Either he forgot that he had the blood of 
Charles 1. and Mary Stuart, or it was not in his veins 
at all. 


THE NAVVY’S PEN. 
“Children of the Dead End.” By Patrick MacGill. 


Jenkins. 6s. 
ERE it not that the phrase has been vilely 
overworked and grown inane, we might 
call Mr. MacGill’s book ‘* a human document ”’. 


It bears the stamp of sincerity. 
‘* The man has been there’’. He has seen and felt 
what he describes. There is a place in literature for 
all who can tell us the truth about any phase of life. 
Labour has too long been inarticulate. The mass of 
human beings engaged in a struggle for bare life, the 
men and women who know poverty, hunger, over- 
work, are mostly so. Writers who give us pictures of 
their lives are generally suspect. Fact and fancy are 
so interwoven that we know not where the one begins 
or the other ends. What a chance, then, for one who, 
having power to write, should be able to describe from 
personal experience the actual life of labour. Mr. 
MacGill has not altogether done this, though he has 
written a book that bites into the memory. No one read- 
ing it can look at a navvy quite as he has before. Mr. 
MacGill has lifted the labourer out of the regions of 
vague abstraction where he has existed for so many 
of us, and has shown him in his broad human aspects 
as a vivid, engaging figure. 

It is a pity Mr. MacGill was not content with auto- 
biography. He claims that most of the incidents of 
his book are personal experiences, but admits he thas 
introduced fiction, and asks allowance for ‘‘ the pen of 
the novelist ’’. And it is this pen of the novelist that 
stultifies the book. Had Mr. MacGill written a life, not 
a novel, he would have done better. As it is, the 
reader can readily disentangle the fiction and the fact. 
They can be recognised, like good coins, by ring. 
Only when Mr. MacGill is self-consciously trying to be 
“‘ literary ’’, when he is introducing ‘‘ touches ’’, does 
he ring false. On his own ground he is simple, 
forcible, direct. It is when he takes up “* the pen of 
the novelist ’’ that he writes of ‘‘ the pallid moon”’ 
and ‘‘ the lilac vesture of the twilight ’’, and so on. 

It would be absurd, of course, to regard Mr. 
MacGill as a typical example of his class. He reveals 
himself in this book—and his book is a true revelation 
of a personality—as even in his early days imagina- 
tive, wistful and romantic. As a child he could hear 
from his home the wail of a mountain stream as it 
tumbled down to the river. And it seemed to him to 
be lamenting over something which it had lost like a 
woman ‘“‘ dreeing over a dead body’’. So he was 
doomed in life to see and feel more than the average 
man of less acute sensibility. And all cannot have 
suffered as has Mr. MacGill from the hardness of the 
life he has led, for he has been tramp and poacher, 
cowherd, potato hand, ditcher and drainer. Navvying 
is clean and wholesome work compared with these. 
And he has come through his experiences, not entirely 
unembittered perhaps, but with a certain grim and 
stolid philosophy. He can see how toil may sweeten 
hardship. He means his book to indict our social con- 
ditions, but prescribes no remedies. He does not 
preach Socialism or any other creed, though he does 
not write dispassionately. The people in his book, 
especially Moleskin Joe, Carotty Dan, and Gourock 
Ellen, are true to life. Norah Ryan is not so success- 
ful, and would seem to have been borrowed, in part, 
from ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’’, and his hero’s 
search for Norah through the streets of Glasgow re- 
calls De Quincey’s quest of the street-walker. With 
all its limitations, however, Mr. MacGill’s book is an 
achievement, and probably the truest first-hand 
description of the navvy’s life that is in print. 


As you read you say, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPH)Y 


‘Essays on Truth and Reality. 


By F. H. BRADLEY. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 
THE BIBLE 
The Primitive Text of the Gospels 
and Acts. 
By A.C. CLARK. 8vo. 4s. net. [ Ready. 


The Life-Work of Samuel Rolles 


Driver. 
A Sermon Preached in Christ Church Cathedral on March 8, 
1914. By DR. W. SANDAY. 8vo. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


THE CLASSICS 


C. luli Caesaris Commentarii Rerum 
in Gallia Gestarum VII. A. Hirti Commentarius 
VIII. Edited by T. RICE HOLMES. 8vo. With 13 maps and 
plans, and 7 Illustrationsin the text. 8s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


Apuleius’ Apologia. 
Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by H. E. 
BUTLER and A. S. OWEN. 


The Oxford Translation of Aristotle. 


Part of Volume IX.; Eudemian Ethics and De Virtutibus 
et Vitiis, by J. SOLOMON; Magna Moralia, by ST. 
GEORGE STOCK. 


Studies in the Odyssey. 


By J. A. K. THOMSON. 
OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


Livy, Books I-V. 


By R. S. CONWAY and W. C. F. WALTERS. 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Drawings by the Old Masters in the 

Library of Christ Church, Oxford. 
An alphabetical list of the Artists represented in the Collec- 
tion (mounted series). By C. F. BELL. Roy. 16mo, with 
125 plates. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


The Gods of Northern Buddhism. 
By A. GETTY. With 8 coloured plates and 56 full-page 
plates in half-tone. 


Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir. 


A Study in Early Mohammedan Architecture. By GER- 
TRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 4to, with numerous plates 
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Museum, Lahore. 
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Vol. I.: Indo-Greek Coins, with 20 plates. 20s. net. 
Vol. II.: Coins of the Mughal Emperors, with 21 plates and 
a folding map. 50s. net. [ Ready. 


The Music of Hindostan. 


By A. H, FOX-STRANGWAYS. With many Musical 
Examples and other illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. [Ready. 


LITERATURE 
A Concise Dante Dictionary. 


By PAGET TOYNBEE. 


University Drama in the Tudor Age. 

y F. S. BOAS. Illustrated. 

Plague and Pestilence in Literature 
= CRAWFURD. Illustrated. 


The Age of Erasmus. 


By P. S. ALLEN. 
HISTORY AND LAW 
The Law of Associations, Corporate 


and Unincorporate. 
By H. A. SMITH. 8vo. 6s. net. [ Ready, 


Studies in Social and Legal History. 


Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 
Vol. 1V., Part VII. History of Contract in Early English 
Equity. By BARBOUR. 

Part VIII.: ates of the Monastery of St. Bertin. By 
G. W. COOPLAND. 


The Auxilia of the Roman Army. 


By G. L. CHEESMAN. 


Wakefield’s View of the Art of 


Colonization. 
A reprint of the First Edition (1849), with an Introduction 
by JAMES COLLIER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready. 


Complete Catalogue on Application. 
London : Humphrey Milford, Usiversity, Press. 


Cambridge 


The Land of the Blue Poppy. Travels 
of a Naturalist in Eastern Tibet. By F. KINGDON 
WARD, B.A., F.R.G.S. With 40 plates and 5 maps. 
Royal 8vo. 12s net. 


Desert and Water Gardens of the 


Red Sea. Being an Account of the Natives and the 
Shore Formations of the Coast. By CYRIL CROSSLAND, 
M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., F.Z.S. With 91 maps and illustra- 
tions and 12 diagrams. Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


The Madras Presidency. with Mysore, 
Coorg,and the associated states. By EDGAR THURSTON. 
C.1.E, With 100 illustrations and maps. Crown 8vo. 
3s net. Provincial Geographies of India series. 


Rubber and Rubber Planting. by k&. H. 
LOCK, Sc.D., late Assistant Director of Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon. With 10 plates and 22 illustrations in the text. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The Reign of Henry the Fifth. py 
JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A, D.Litt. Volume I. 
(1413-1415). Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


Bartolus of Sassoferrato. 
the History of Medieval Political Thought. 
N. SIDNEY WOOLF, M.A. Crown &vo. 
The Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1913. 


His position in 
By CECIL 
7s 6d net. 


The Divine Right of Kings. second edition, 
with three additional essays. By J. N. FIGGIS, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


The Cambridge History-of English 
Literature. Volume X. The Age of Johnson. 
Edited by SIR A. W. WARD, Litt D., F.B.A., and A. R. 
WALLER, M.A. Royal 8vo. Price 9s net, in buckram ; 
in half-morocco, 15s net. 


A Primer of English Literature. py 
W. T. YOUNG, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature 
inthe University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. Small 
crown 8vo. 2s net. 


Outlines of Victorian Literature. x, 
HUGH WALKER, LL.D., and Mrs. HUGH WALKER. 
Demy 8vo. 3s net. 


Second Characters or The Language 


of Forms. _ By the Right Honourable ANTHONY, 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, Author of Characteristics. 
Edited by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D., Harvard 
University. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Essays and Studies Presented to 


William Ridgeway, Disney Professor of 
Archaeology and Brereton Reader in Classics in the 
University of Cambridge, on his Sixtieth Birthday, 
6 August, 1913. Edited by E.C. QUIGGIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
With portrait in photogravure, 17 plates, and 71 illustrations 
in the text. Roval 8vo. 25s net. 


The Purpose of Education. Fxamination 
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NOVELS. 


“ The Business of a Gentleman.” By H. N. Dickinson. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
HIS is a novel with a very useful moral at the pre- 
sent time. For it aims at showing, by means of 
a brightly written story admirably true to life, how 
much may be done by ‘the landed proprietor who 
is willing to take the trouble to look after his own 
estates and not leave the business to underlings. Mr. 
Dickinson seems to indicate that in his view the 
absentee landlord is responsible for a great deal of the 
ill-feeling that undoubtedly does exist in many country 
places, for the suspicion, distrust, and deplorable 
Socialistic tendencies of the people. He would restore 
the fine old relations of squire and tenant. It is ‘* the 
business of a_ gentleman’’. Sir Bobby Wilton, 
although something of a scapegrace at Eton and Ox- 
lord, takes a very high view of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of his position as squire at Coulscombe in 
Somerset. He claims the right of looking after his 
own estate personally, with the result that everybody 
in Coulscombe is happy and contented. Then his wife 
inherits through the death of her uncle a property at 
Denbury in Gloucestershire, and with it a manufactory 
of uncrackable glaze. A strike breaks out, and Wilton, 
attended by half a dozen henchmen, rides over to see 
what he can do. By application of the Coulscombe 
methods he routs the agitators, restores order, and 
brings peace and prosperity to the town of Denbury. 
His chief assistant in this enterprise is one Eddie Dur- 
nold, a delightfully breezy young man, whose sayings 
and doings are refreshing; and his main antagonist 
is Miss Baker, a malignant and unscrupulous Socialist, 
who is well, if somewhat maliciously, drawn. Mr. 
Dickinson has achieved a triumph in the character of 
Sir Bobby Wilton. He is true to life. His indignation 
and depression when he finds that his methods of 
solving the social question are bringing him into pro- 
minence is just what he would have felt, for he was 
one of those who still held that it is not gentlemaniyv 
to be conspicuous. Dukes, bishops, Cabinet Ministers, 
and such people, he knew to have a positive duty in the 
way of public prominence, but he was convinced that 
persons like himself were dishonoured if they attracted 
much attention. So he decides to leave Denbury never 
to return and to sell the factory. He would go home 
and stay at Coulscombe, where he could behave “‘ like 
a gentleman without ‘ making a name’ ”’. 


“ The Strong Heart.” 
Lane. 6s. 

This is a brilliant book. The characters are alive 
and human. Occasionally the swift analytical insight 
of the author reminds one of Victorian writers of the 
old psychological school. The sharp contrasts he 
draws between Lady Gregory and the vulgar, flam- 
boyant Mrs. Murray again teach us the lesson Mr. 
Kipling had learnt when he told us 


‘* The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins ’’. 


Mr. Goring Thomas is a philosopher dashed both 
with pity and satire, a student who is often relentless, 
but wholly human, and hence wholly realistic. But 
there are moments when this latter quality suffers from 
the want of a little artistic restraint. Some of Mrs. 
Murray’s babbling retrospects and reflections about 
unpleasant illnesses are too frank to be pleasant in a 
novel. The story tells of a patient clerk, one of the 
millions who are daily ‘‘ shot to business through a 
Tube ’’, who is discharged by a bullying employer 
after years of service. His wife has all the cheap vices 
of the modern lower middle class. She is flashy, un- 
tidy about the house, dress-loving, extravagant, and 
garrulous. And so, when Mr. Murray falls ill after an 
accident, the daughter Barbara, a charming girl and 
** The Strong Heart ’’ of the story, becomes the main- 
stay of the family—first, as the typist in the office of 
a Mr. Dardaker, who affords an opportunity for the 
author to display his really quite unusual knowledge 


By A. R. Goring Thomas. John 


of slang; and then, when things come to the worst, as 
a barmaid at a highly respectable public-house, ‘* The 
Blue Lobster’. Mrs. Wagpbull, the proprietor of this 
curiosity among lobsters, is one of the best drawn 
characters in the book, and would not have disgraced 
Thackeray. 


“The Making of a Bigot.” 
and Stoughton. 6s. 

The winner of the £1,000 novel prize keeps the 
old deftness in psychology and accurate render- 
ing of human nature which distinguished ‘‘ The 
Lee Shore’’. Miss Macaulay’s bigot is delightful: a 
realistic character-siudy. Eddy Oliver is a young man 
with that modern versatility of opinion and occupation 
which makes for our equally modern mediocrity. He 
is too broad-minded, he has no groove, no needful 
narrowing in his views. So he belongs to everything 
-—to all kinds of clubs and superfluous societies. Here 
Miss Macaulay has justly attacked these many mush- 
room growths. Eddy Oliver sees justice in every 
opinion: in every argument. He is a Fabian and a 
Bohemian, a Tory, and an earnest Catholic all in a 
breath. He does all things he is asked to do, dashes 
here, helps there. He likes Hillier, the staid vicar, 
and his father, the unimpeachable Dean of Welshester, 
as much as Jane Dawn, the unconventional artist, and 
Evelyn Le Moine, the wife of a playwright, who loves 
Hugh Datcherd, the Socialistic husband of Lady 
Dorothy. 

One is sure that the characters are drawn from life, 
as most of the places certainly are—the Poetry Book- 
shop is mentioned frequently, and one wonders who 
Billy Raymond the poet is, who did not like the voice 
of the lady who read his poems there? Equally one 
guesses that the author, ‘‘ Philip Underwood ’’, men- 
tioned once or twice, may be none other than Mr. A. C. 
Benson. The artistic set of London which fluctuates 
between Chelsea and Soho is well described. 


By Rose Macaulay. Hodder 


“ The Heart of the Moor.” Jen- 


kins. 6s. 


In an explanatory note the publisher tells us that the 
main incidents in the story of ‘‘ The Heart of the 
Moor ’’ are not to be taken as fictitious, but in reading 
a book which has the semblance of a novel the question 
of actual fact or fancy seems to make no great matter. 
Artistic probability is all we demand, and if life offends 
against art on the printed page we still claim the right 
to reprove the writer who has allowed the blundering 
trespasser an admission. Here there are certain epi- 
sodes which, recounted in the wrong way, would always 
seem melodramatic, but which with finer handling 
would take the dignity of tragedy. The story of the 
two girls who had been “‘ ill-wished’’, and believed 
that their lovers and husbands were doomed to violent 
deaths, is fine material for the novelist. It needs no 
embroidery, but it loses some of its force because it has 
been told from the point of view of a mere observer. 
Miss Chase writes of Dartmoor and its people as a 
sympathetic stranger. She has been impressed by its 
sombre glories too much, perhaps, to use them as the 
mere setting for her tale, and her picture is often for- 
gotten for the sake of its frame. There is, however, 
promise in her manner of writing, and it may bé ‘hat 
she is one of the few who have the power to separate 
tragedy from sensationalism. This appears to be rer 
first book, and as such it is one on which we can con- 
gratulate her. 


By Beatrice Chase. 


“The Way of Little Gidding.’ By E. K. Seth-Smith. 


H. R. Allenson. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a very adulterated version of the ‘‘ Micah 
Clarke ’’ style of novel. It is somewhat weak and 
obvious, and overburdened with quite useless adjec- 
tives. On the very first few pages we hear of John 
Ferrar as ‘‘a short, dark, quiet man ”’, and his nieces 
as ‘‘ hearty, healthy, wholesome girls’. But the 
story improves, and its historical incidents are as in- 
teresting as any other light thrown upon the perturbed 
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NEW NOVELS 6s. 


Lady Leisure 


“* Never was a cast so incalculably alive . . . . But Mrs. Ashwin— 
Oh! She is a joy, a marvel, an exasperation! You will delight to read about 
her.""—Punch. 

“Miss Sidgwick is as indescribable as Violet. She must be read, not 
criticised. Fortunately . . . . she is being read and widely.” 

Evening Standard. 


THE: LAST ENGLISH 
THE LAST ENGLISH 


By GEORGE BARTRAM 


Author of ‘‘ The People of Clopton."’ 
A Stirring Picture of English Country Life 70 years ago. 


“A notable presentment of rustic life . 2 . Throughout glow the 
burning passions of love and jealousy.''—The Times. 
“A delightful epic of the national character,”"—Atheneum. 


“Iti is impossible. to say too much as to the brilliance of the achiev ement. 
The ‘ Last English’ is strong meat—but what a flavour there is in it.’ 
Eastern Morning News. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS BY A NEW WRITER 


THE CITY OF HOPE 
THE CITY OF HOPE 


By C. FOX SMITH 


The Spectator says :—"* Miss Fox Smith is doing a public service by her 
unvarnished account of what life on the Prairie really means—with its lone- 
privations, perils, and lack of amenity.” 

‘“Miss Fox Smith has done well. Henceforth she must be reckoned 
among novelists who count.""—Evening Standard. 

** A vivid and living story of the conditions of life in Canada." 

Notts. Guardian. 


A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL 


THE MAKING OF BLAISE 
THE MAKING OF BLAISE 


By A. S. TURBERVILLE 


“A wisely modulated study of the artistic temperament ... . The 
story has many picturesque moments . . . . there are no slovenly 
phrases in Mr Turberville’s work .. . . he has written and imagined 
well.”—The Times. 


FORTHCOMING IMMEDIATELY 
RUSSIA : THE COUNTRY OF EXTREMES 


By Madame N. JARINTZOFF. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
16s. net. (Shortly 


DRAMATIC ACTUALITIES 


By W. L. GEORGE, Author of ‘‘ A Bed of Roses,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE TWO BLIND COUNTRIES, and other Poems 


By ROSE MACAULAY, Author of ‘‘ The Lee Shore,”’ 
‘* The Making of a Bigot,’’ etc. Cloth 2s. 6d. net. 
[Shortly 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
LIST. 


New Volumes of the Nelson Libraries. 


THE SEATS OF THE 


MIGHTY. 
SIR GILBERT PARKER. 74. net. 


(Collection Nelson—-French.) 


LA FRANCE EN 1614. 
GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 


(Lutetia Classics—French.) 


VIES DES HOMMES 
ILLUSTRES. 


1/= net. 


AMYOT. 10d. net. 
7d. Volumes by JACK LONDON. 
ADVENTURE. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS. 
WHITE FANG. 


7d. Volumes by A. E. W. MASON, 
THE BROKEN ROAD. 
CLEMENTINA, 
FOUR FEATHERS. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 
Mrs, ALEC TWEEDIE.  1/= net. 
Mrs. Tweedie's brilliant bock on Mexico has already 
taken its place as one of the most authoritative books on 
that country. The au:boress wandered through Mexico 
observing and taking notes under circumstances that might 
have daunted the ordinary traveller. She has much to say 
on the social conditions that obtain among the Mexicans, 
and gives many vivid pictures of the life and sport of the 
ranches, The book contains an excellent portrayal and 
analysis of the character of that extraordinary man 
Porfirio Diaz. 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 
With 16 Full page Illustrations in Photogravure and 
11 Maps and Plans of Battles. Cloth, gilt top, 7/G net. 
“Mr. Buchan has written a brilliant and sympathetic sketch of 
Montrose, full of poruuemen, and distinguished both by its style and 


by, its '—The T. imes. 
r. Buchan’s book as a thoroughly sound piece of 
historical work, well written.” nen he Atheneum. 


IN ACTION. 

F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 2/= net. 
A volume of battle stories which, in many respects, 
equal to the work of the late Mr. Stephen Crane. 
They are sketches of war under modern conditions, 
so grimly visualised in detail as to produce an impression 
of a real experience bitten in upon the mind of the 


narrator. 

“*Mr. Austin has given us a brilliantly - written book by should 
provide every reader with a terrible vision of what war is.” 
Pall) ‘Malt Gazette. 


FIFTH LARGE EDITION. 
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Daily Chronicle. | ‘ 
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“A most enthralling story.""—Morning 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
CAR. AUGUST WEISSL. 2/= net. 


This is a brilliant and highly sensational detective story, the scene 
of which is laid in Vienna and Venice. 

“* A sensational detective story.""—The Sphere. 

“The plot is clever and ingenious, and the interest is kept up to 
the end, while the me hods of the Austrian rene detectives = to 
the interest. It i- a'together a capital example of detective story. 
—The Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


On Sale at all Booksellers and t ookstails. 
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but picturesque period of ‘‘ Pym and his carles’ 
against the loyal gentlemen of Charles I. The book 
describes the Ferrar household established by Nicholas 
Ferrar, and kept in the strict Puritanism and sim- 
plicity of the time. King Charles, the unhappy martyr 
of the ‘‘ Eikon Basilike’’, Prince Charles, Prince 
Rupert, and Richard Crashawe the poet all enter into 
the story. However, it chiefly concerns itself with the 
love of Judith for Oliph Morison, son of Lady Morison, 
who dies of a fever after Naseby had frustrated the 
hopes of the King. We find Judith left in quiet 
resignation to her fate at the end of this slightly naive 
romance. Mr. Seth-Smith indulges in the feminine 
fault of changing his tenses from past to present and 
from present to past in the rather jumpy manner of the 
minor novelist. 


“Grannie for Granted.’ By Mrs. George Wemyss. 


Constable. 6s. 

This is a *‘ pretty ’’ novel. It is packed with sugary 
sentiment. Grandmothers are apt to take a some- 
what exaggerated view of the importance of the say- 
ings and doings of their grandchildren. We have to 
tolerate this amiable weakness in actual life, but it is 
rather hard on the reader to be treated to a book full 
of it. Mrs. George Wemyss introduces us to a very 
nice grandmother indeed, who has all the grand- 
motherly virtues in an exaggerated form and who 
insists on spoiling all her grandchildren indis- 
criminately. All the people in the book are kind, 
pleasant folk enough, but a little too like Dresden 
shepherds and shepherdesses to excite enthusiasm. 


“Twentieth Century Hero.’ By the Hon. Georgina 


O'Brien. Maunsell. 6s. 


This ‘‘ twentieth-century hero ”’ is a blackguard who 
decoys a girl by means of a mock marriage, and when 
she escapes from him, follows and finally murders her. 
Through the skill of his counsel he escapes sentence 
and thereafter appears nightly before admiring crowds 
at music halls who extol him as a hero. ‘‘ It is indeed 
a strange world’’, says one of the characters, ‘‘ a sad 


world. When a murderer is the people’s idol, a sorry 
sort of hero, indeed!’’ Miss O’Brien writes directly 
and forcibly. Her dialogue is crisp and bright, but her 


manner of writing lacks distinction. Evidently, like the 
Australian in her book, she thinks that England has 
gone mad when such things as the music hall incident 
can be possible. 


TRAVEL BOOKS. 


The interest of Mr. Adrian Darter’s account of “The Pioneers 
of Mashonaland’’ (Simpkin, Marshall, 5s. net) lies in the fact 
that he was one of the pioneer column that marched under 
Selous to Salisbury in 1890, and he gives in an appendix a com- 
plete list of names of the men in that column, with, as far as 
possible, their subsequent careers. Mr. Darter helped to make 
history on the march to Mashonaland, but he has made no 
history in his book, for the facts which he relates were already 
known. His last pages are devoted to an attack on the Char- 
tered Company, but he is not a very serious antagonist. The 
company has made mistakes—perhaps even Mr. Darter has done 
the same—but if there had been no Chartered Company there 
would have been no Rhodesia. That is probably a sufficient 
defence against him. He charges the company with being too 
grasping. The answer is that it has built railways, constructed 
public works, administered two huge territories and opened 
them for settlement, that it has at last made Southern Rhodesia 
a going concern in the sense that revenue and expenditure now 
balance, and that while doing these things it has never yet paid 
its shareholders a dividend in twenty-five yeare. 

A more valuable book is “The Ways of the South Sea 
Savage’, by Robert W. Williamson (Seeley, Service and (o., 
16s. net.) Jt is a record of travel in the Solomon Islands and 
New Guinea, by one who is, from internal evidence, well 
qualified to observe the manners and morals of aboriginal 
tribes. There has grown up during the last decade a considera)le 
literature, hoth in English and German, of New Guinea, par- 
ticularly since the Australian Commonwealth took over the 
administration of the British territory of Papua,¥and Mr. 
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visitors. 


Williamson is therefore less original in this part of his work 
than in the other; but the Solomon Islands, one of the oldest 


_ discovered groups of the Pacific, are still little known, thanks 


to the reputation of their inhabitants for hot-potting their 
(It is from these islands, we believe, that the old 
South Sea story derives that the chiefs disliked Englishmen 
because they were so tough: they inadvertently cooked a 
British sea-captain with his Wellington boots on, and avoided 
the flavour ever after. Another drawback was that English 
traders drank so hard, and alcoholic flesh was unsavoury ; 
they preferred the softer missionary, whose teetotal principles 
recommended him to an expectant audience on quite other 
grounds than he desired.) Mr. Williamson escaped the fate of 
his predecessors who visited the Solomon Islands, with the 
result that he has brought back scientific and social information 
that was not to be found either in official despatches or in the 
ordinary literature of travel. 

Anglo-Indians, and perhaps a wider circle, will be glad of the 
full-length biography of Theodore Leighton Pennell, which has 
been written under the title of “ Pennell of the Afghan Frontier ’’ 
(Seeley, Service and Co., 10s, 6d. net), by Miss Alice M. Pennell. 
Lord Roberts contributes an introduction to the life of this dis- 
tinguished doctor, whose active career was one continuous 
round of hard medical work on the Indian frontier. He died 
prematvrely in harness, while still attending on his comrades. 
One feels, after reading the book, that it was such a death as he 
would have wished to die. 

The traveller whose route happens to coincide with that taken 
by Miss Mary Hall-—-Fenchurch Street to Charing Cross via 
Sydney and Pekin--might perhaps do worse than pack her 
diary of “A Woman in the Antipodes’ (Methuen, 16s. net). 
On the other hand, he might easily do very much better. There 
is a great deal of information which an ordinary tourist can 
pick up for himself, as to the overheating of trains, the accom- 
modation on steamers, the public buildings of foreign cities, and 
the like: everything of this kind which came in her way Miss 
Hal! appears to have diligently set down, and served up with a 
few commonplace reflections and photographs. It needs 
some perseverance to read the book through at a stretch, but 
perhaps a Cook’s tourist might manage it in small doses. Or, 
with luck, he might drop it overboard. It would easily sink, 

Of very different character is Mr. J. Burgon Bickersteth’s 
“*The Land of Open Doors’? (Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., 
7s. 6d. net). Here is life and observation, a record of the 
modern making of Canada by a witness whose good faith can be 
seen on every page. Mr. Bickersteth is one of the advance- 
guard of the Church of England in the Far West, and his duties, 
in connection with the Archbishop’s Western Canada Fund, 
took him into a rough new world whose written history is still 
barely ten years old. Some of his experiences—as when he 
was summoned to bury a man who had died and for lack of 
better accommodation had to sleep in the same bed with the 
corpse and two other men—are not ordinary. 

Biography may be considered under the head of travel when 
it contains so large a record of wandering as Alice Lady Lovat’s 
* Life of Sir Frederick Weld’ (Murray, 15s. net) Weld was a 
man whose nanre is not yet forgotten in New Zealand and 
Malaya, in both of which countries he did good public work for 
the Empire. To those who knew Weld this record will appeal 
as the last memorial of a lovable but forceful character; to 
the larger public the real value of such a book is that Weld’s 
career was typical of hundreds of other men, administrators of 
the second rank, who help to run the Empire. So long as our 
public schools can turn out such men, one need not trouble 
much about the critics of the public-school system and the 
prophets of national decadence. 

If Australia ever wished that her eneniy had written a book, 
the desire has been fulfilled. Mr. C. F. Jacomb, in “ God’s Own 
Country ’’ (Max Goschen, 5s. net), has hardly a good word to say 
of the Commonwealth. His title is sarcastic, his comments 
acid, his judgments adverse. The men are uncouth and un- 
friendly to Englishmen ; the women unattractive and not always 
virtuous. Mr. Jacomb has discovered, what the slower Burke 
did not, a method of indicting a white people. Australia 
seems to suffer from candid friends; only a few years ago a 
German baron wrote a very similar book, but unfortunately 
admitted in one of his chapters that he formed his adverse 
judgments after twenty-four hours in Australia. Mr. Jacomh 
stayed longer down south than that, but his criticisms are not 
less thorough. Now that he has told us what he thinks of 
Australia, we shall be glad to know what Australia thinks of 
him. 

Mr. Frank Bennett, in “ Forty Years in Brazil’? (Mills and Boon, 
10s. 6d. net) is less sweeping, but more tedious. He explains 
the obvious, and expounds the trite. Most would have 
guessed, for instance, that a shop which advertises ‘ Fixed 
Prices” is a place where prices are openly marked, and where 
the purchaser does not haggle with the proprietor. Mr. Bennett’s 
book may interest his personal friends; it will not disturb his 
enemies, if so amiable and unpretentious a man have any. 
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and a pretty woman less pretty as a result of this fashion ”’. 
If it could be proved to demonstration that the pain and 
misery caused by this outrageous fashion was twenty times 
worse than it is it would not affect the question. If it 
became the fashion to carry living suffering creatures on 
their heads some women would do it. The saddest part of 
it is that nothing moves the fashionable woman because 
she has no sense of shame. If some eminent leader of 
fashion could be got at and could be induced to give up 
wearing either feathers or furs, something might be done, 
because all the lesser stars would follow her. 

In the meantime let us have the Bill passed with as little 
waste of time as possible. 

Apa SHURMER. 


INDIAN MOSLEMS AND TURKEY. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


92, Highlever Road, North Kensington, W., 
13 February 1914. 

Sir,—The Italian invasion of Tripoli and the Turko- 
Balkan War, it is now fully recognised, agitated Indian 
Mussulman feeling to its very depth and diverted attention 
from domestic problems. But we had hoped that with the 
end of the war normal conditions would be restored in the 
Eastern world, and the Mohammedans of India would have 
an opportunity of addressing themselves again to the work 
of communal development. The declaration of the Ministers 
of the Crown that the Sultan’s dominions will be secure from 
aggression and that the status quo of the Holy Places of 
Islam will be strictly maintained had undoubtedly a calming 
effect. 

Unfortunately, the undisguised hostility of a section of the 
British Press towards the endeavours of Turkey for 
reorganisation and reform, the refusal to lend her British 
officers to help in the improvement of her administratidn 
and in the development of her Asiatic dominions, and above 
all the activities of the various English committees formed 
with the more or less avowed object of promoting the dis- 
memberment of Asiatic Turkey, have helped to keep alive 
the bitterness felt in India at the unfairness of her treat- 
ment and to paralyse the efforts to re-direct the energies of 
the people to communal work; whilst the open suggestion 
made in various quarters that on the break-up of the Otto- 
man Empire, the only Moslem State which derives its 
prestige and status from the legitimate Abbaside Caliphate, 
the custody of the Sacred Places should be entrusted to the 
Khedive under the suzerainty of England, offers a direct 
provocation to Moslem religious sentiment. 

As in England, so in India; it is only when there are 
materials for exciting popular feeling that people are forth- 
coming to work on it. In the East, as in most European 


countries, especially such as are semi-Asiatic, kinship in | 


religion and race forms the strongest factor in evoking 
sympathy ; and it is only natural that the misfortune of their 
co-religionists and the ill-will expressed in so many quarters 
towards their most cherished sentiments should arouse 
resentment among the Mohammedans. Within the last ten 
years a new India has grown up; the commonest man even 
in rural parts takes an interest in the fate of his co-religion- 
ists and fellow-countrymen outside the Peninsula. The 
vernacular journals with news from Turkey, Persia and 
South Africa pass from hand to hand, and if the seeker for 
information is illiterate he has the paper read to him. Nor 
does it require the ill-balanced comments of the newspaper to 
excite anger, for the uncoloured news from Europe is enough 
for the purpose. 

The Mussulmans of India do not expect, nor have they 
ever asked, that his Majesty’s Government should mould 
their policy in accordance with Mussulman feelings and 
susceptibilities, or that Englishmen should abandon their 
deep-rooted prejudices. What we conceive they have a right 
to expect from an Empire which contains 300 millions of 
Asiatics, of whom 100 millions are Moslems, from an Empire 
whose greatness is bound up with its Asiatic dominancy, is 


_ their co-religionists of Turkey and their fellow-countrymen 


in South Africa. It is no exaggeration to say that, without 
perhaps knowing exactly why, the commonest Indian Mus- 
sulman realises that the agitation of the Aigean Isles Com- 
mittee and of the Committee which, with the transfer of its 
activities into Asia, has assumed a new name, is hostile to 
Turkey, and that the award in the matter of the islands is 
to her detriment. Not only the Turks, but the whole Moslem 
world relied on England, bound by solemn conventions to 
maintain the integrity of the Sultan’s domizions, to see that 
the islands which command the entrance to the Gulf of 
Smyrna, and which dominate the Dardanelles, should be 
restored to him. It is an irony that England should propose 
coercion to compel the unquestioned acceptance by Turkey 
of a decision fraught with the utmost danger to the security 
of her Asiatic possessions. 

We cannot hope to alter an award in which the interests 
of one side have been put aside in favour of the desires of the 
other. But we deplore that the Eastern world should be 
kept in a state of ferment and the work of progress and 
development paralysed by the ambitions of the West. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. A. Latir. 
Vice-President, London All-India Moslem League. 


GERMANY AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
18 February 1914. 

Sir,—The agitation with regard to our Naval Estimates 
and the publication of the German Ex-Chancellor’s book 
has recently directed our minds afresh to the deep-seated 
rivalry between the British and German Empires. Under 
the present system of foreign politics Great Britain and 
Germany must remain antagonistic, but it is a mistake to 
think that the causes of that antagonism cannot be removed. 

Germany’s great need is a fresh outlet for her expanding 
population and enlarging markets for her exports. As long 
as the Monroe doctrine remains unchallenged Germany’s 
attention is naturally directed to the British Empire. In our 
Colonies and Dependencies are the productive territories 
best adapted to German colonisation and the increasing 
markets which Germany must covet. Shut out from the 
colonisation of these territories, and with the prospect under 
a British Imperial Tariff system of being more and more 
debarred from these markets, it is almost natural that 
Germany should regard us as an Empire with enmity. 
There is hardly room for us both to have a “ place in the 
sun”’, 

In the vast continent of South America—leaving out the 
Argentine, with which we have many close connections— 
there is no reason either from the British or the German 
point of view against Germany finding both outlet for her 
population and rapidly increasing markets for her industries. 
Why should the Monroe doctrine be allowed to stand in the 
way? The excuse for the Monroe doctrine is that the exist- 
ing Governments of South America are not fully competent 
to deal with their affairs, and that they must be under a 
sort of guardianship exercised by the United States. The 
real reason for the doctrine is mainly the reason of the 
celebrated dog in the manger. 

Why then, should not Great Britain say to Germany, 
‘* You can find the outlet for your surplus population and 
energy in some part of South America; if the United States 
endeavours to enforce the Monroe doctrine, we will use, in 
the first instance, our good offices at Washington, and 
ultimately, if necessary, the forces of the Crown to see that 
you get fair play’. This would be a certain way of arriving 
at a lasting understanding with Germany, and only at a 
risk, which seems faint enough, of being involved in further 
trouble with the United States. 

Such a proposal will, no doubt, shock the enthusiasts of 
the ‘* hands-across-the-seas Anglo-Saxon brotherhood ”’ type, 
but what we all ought to remember is that this “* hands- 
across-the-seas ’’ business has never prevented the United 
States from wiping our eye on every possible occasion. We 


not undue preference, but absolute fair play and justice to | have kept on good terms with the United States by a series 
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of ignominious yieldings on major and minor points in 
almost every dispute. The sensible men of all races in the 
United States might be trusted to see the reasonableness 
of our attitude. 

We are not threatening the United States, but merely 
disregarding a doctrine whose principle could much more 
reasonably be maintained from our side than from theirs, 
considering that our dominions in the North American con- 
tinent are considerably larger than theirs, and therefore we 
have more at stake. 

But, further, such an arrangement could be utilised to 
bring about another rapprochement between old-time 
enemies. Alsace-Lorraine is a source of weakness to 
Germany—for France, on the other hand, it would be a 
prize worth having. Germany would need money to finance 
her South American enterprise, and could not comfortably 
embark on such an enterprise with an inveterate foe 
awaiting its opportunity on her flank. 

Both these difficulties could be surmounted if Germany 
could arrange at a reasonable price the cession back to 
France of these disputed provinces. The real obstacle to an 
understanding between France and Germany would be 
removed and German security would be increased, German 
funds would be augmented, and the Navy of France would 
be behind Germany and Great Britain, if necessary, for the 
persuasion of the United States as to the reasonableness 
and advisability of German enterprise in South America. 

When we remember the hundreds of thousands of German- 
Americans in the United States, it seems likely that any 
United States party endeavouring to press the claims of the 
Monroe doctrine in such a case as this would find itself, as 
the American expressively phrases it, ‘‘ with cold feet ’’. 
With no sacrifice of honour or legitimate material interests 
on the part of the United States and with mutual advantage 
to Great Britain, France and Germany, the menace of what 
is otherwise an inevitable and increasing rivalry between 
the British and the German Empires could be removed and 
the peace of Europe as between France and Germany could 
be put upon an enduring basis. 

If such an arrangement could be carried out it is hardly 
too much to say that the whole world would reap the benefit. 

In any case, Sir, I submit that the proposal is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

I am, etc., 
Qutsqus. 


THE AMAZING SPRING. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Ware, 8 March 1914. 
Sir,—Surely this year is a year wonderful for its early 
spring. This evening in the half dark at 6.15, after a wild, 
wet day, thrushes are singing all together in that babel of 
birds which often, indeed always, breaks out one evening in 
April all over England, but which is extraordinary for early 
March. Song thrushes sing, of course, all the winter, and 


breasts is not expected till April is well in. 

Likewise primroses blossom in December and early 
January in English woods; I have often found them hun- 
dreds of feet above the sea when I have been shooting then. 
But this year the real spring primroses started in February— 
quite another thing. On 14 February I saw not only a few 


REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH AND PEDANTRY. 


“Views and Reviews: Literature.” By W. E. Henley. 
Nutt. 3s. 6d. net. 


HERE is a form of English that goes sound 
asleep and snores. Some people write this 
English because they are by nature sleepy heads: they 
cannot for the life of them keep awake. Others write 
it because they honestly think it is the dignified form; 
the old, highly reputable journalists, for example, 
always wrote it: it stood for deportment with them. 
Others, again, write it because they are shirkers. 
They know better, but will not be bothered by doing 
better. They write that such and such a thing is 
‘* generally conceded by the community to be a satis- 
factory termination, etc. ’’, or ‘‘ under those circum- 
stances His Majesty, we presume to remark, will be 
rightly represented as acting, etc.’’, because this kind 
of writing can be done without the smallest mind effort. 
You dip the pen in the ink and the words and sentences 
lethargicaliy write themselves down. It is space-filling, 
thought-saving. It takes nothing whatever out of the 
writer. One has heard a man say, when reproached 
for the habit, ‘‘ Why worry about words? If you 
make your meaning clear, one word is as good as 
another. What use is there in being fastidious about 
words or phrases?’’ And, taking up his pen again, 
he has, with the luxury of utter laziness, written some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ The British public expects that the 
Government should stick to their guns’’; or ‘‘It is 
confidently predicted that at the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation at the 
Queen’s Hall the Prime Minister will make an im- 
portant pronouncement on behalf of, etc.’’ 

Henley hated the sleepy-head in writing. He never 
wrote disgusting, sloppy English himself; he tried to 
save others from doing it. One is reminded anew of 
this in cutting the leaves and glancing through some 
of the articles in this little volume of ‘‘ Views and 
Reviews ’’. The English always lives, is always wide 
awake and bright. The little articles were written for 
the Press, written for bread and butter. They were 
journalism. But there was joy and delight, there was 


_ a good literary conscience, in the writing of them. 


Henley, whether as journalist or man of letters, never 
sat down and said: ‘‘I have to fill a column, or two 
columns, somehow. Let me spare myself as much as 
I can in the writing. I need not trouble myself greatly 
how I put it provided I fill the page.’? Henley would 
not write one sloven line or word—what a virtue is in 
that! The choice of a word, the turning of a phrase, 


| were always things that concerned his honour—as they 


should concern the honour of every man who ever 
writes a line for publication. He shunned the obvious, 
the commonplace, the clumsy and uncouth in writing, 
not because he was affected or conceited, not because 
he was a poseur, but because he had a lively 


| conscience. 
missel thrushes, too, but the bird babel of thrushes and red- | 


primroses scattered here and there; I saw in one spot, about | 


forty miles from London, a bit of sun-steeped coppice quite 
yellow with them—and children there picking bunches. 

I have never known anything quite like this in England 
before. I can’t help thinking we are in for some hard 
frosts or even heavy snow this month or next. 


Yours faithfully, 
A SOUTHERNER. 


A good conscience in writing, the nice choice of 
words, and the pains taken in the turning of a phrase— 
let there be no mistake about it, these things have 
nothing remotely to do with pedantry. Literature has 
no concern with pedantry : regards it with amused con- 
tempt. Pedantry is meticulous study of the inessential. 
It is not because pedantry deals with the infinitely little 
that it is useless and despicable, because study of that 
is often the most informing and useful of all. Pedantry 
is despicable because it potters away men’s lives on 
trifling—infinitely trifling—little points which mean 
nothing and lead to nothing; as, for example, whether 
Milton was right or wrong when he wrote ‘‘ Than 
whom Beelzebub none mightier’’; or when “‘ if it 
were ’’ is good grammar and when “‘ if it was ’’ is bad 


_ grammar;‘the exact significance of a semi-colon as 
| against a colon. 


The Editor of Tuk Saturpay Review cannot be responsible — 


for manuscripts submitted to him; but tf such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
effort will be made to return them. 


In particular, pedantry in our time has surely been 
concerned in the most entirely drivelling dispute about 
language ever raised—namely, whether you should say 
quite to equal’’, ‘‘ to quite equal’’, or ‘‘ to equal 
quite ’’. One goes with Mr. Thomas Seccombe in his 
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outburst the other day on this absurd thing. There has 
been nothing quite equal to it since the A B C was 
made. If you come to think of it, it really is ‘‘ the 
limit’ in inanity—‘‘ quite to equal’’ or ‘‘to quite 
equal’’! It matters not, of course, one pin’s head 
which you write or say: there is no grammar and no 
common sense in the dispute. Mr. Seccombe is abso- 
lutely right. 

Pedantry then is set on pure piffle. It has neither 
literary ear nor instinct. It has no sense of proportion 
or perspective—so that the fiy on the pane appears to it 
a black ox on a distant plain. But to care for good 
words and phrase and sentence, to shun, alike, common 
forms, affectations, precosity or puerility, cumbrous 
periphrasis, wretched, worn-down, old metaphors and 
clichés—this is a world apart from pedantry; and the 
man who does not strive for the former and shun 
the latter has no more claim to rank as an author than 
the house-painter or whitewasher has to rank as an 
artist. Henley evidently did not care a straw for 
pedantry. He ‘did care greatly for the making of 
good English: the literary conscience in him never 
slept. That is why Henley should be remembered grate- 
fully even after a good deal of his criticism, as criti- 
cism, has ceased to count. 

In this collection—which Mr. Nutt has printed and 
bound with careful taste—is some criticism that clearly 
cannot and ought not to last. Thus there is Henley’s 
paper on Richard Jefferies, wherein he showed, alas, 
that he knew next to nothing of Jefferies, or at most 
but one lesser side of the man. Henley seems to have 
known such work as ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home ”’ and 
‘* Round About a Great Estate ’’, in which the English, 
as he said, may be “‘ plain and useful’’. But Henley 
did not know—or did not at all understand—‘‘ The 
Story of My Heart’’, ‘‘My Old Village’’, or 
‘‘Amaryllis at the Fair’’; for these are not “ plain 
and useful’’ and are not the result of emptying out 
note-books in ‘‘ decent English’’. They happen to be 
works of high imagination and original genius. Nor 


was Henley much more fortunate when he turned to , 


Landor. He must have known Landor’s work, prose, 
and poetry; yet it is hard to understand how a mind 
like Henley’s could belittle Landor after reading even 
the little collection which Sir Sidney Colvin made with 
such skill for the Golden Treasury series. These 


unhappy scraps of Henley’s might well be left out of | 
_ an engagement, was chiefly curious. His book all 


his considered work: they grate on one painfully. 
Otherwise one welcomes the volume: to idlers and 
slovens in English it should be a fine corrective. 


THE FALL OF FRANCE. 
“My Days of Adventure.” By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Published this Week. | 
HIS book is not history; it is a book for his- 


torians. The procession of great events in 
France in 1870 and 1871 does not in these pages march 


with the periodic stride of a chronicle. Mr. Vizetelly  & 
_ side of warfare.’’ 


was too near to these events to write of them in the 
large, detached manner of an historian. He prefers 
just to remember the things he himself saw and shared. 
He does not draw together the threads or present an 
intelligible story... He records the impressions which 
arrested him at the time and are now remembered after 
forty years. He has written a book which will be used 
as contemporary evidence. 

More particularly it will be valued for Mr. Vizetelly’s 
impressions of Paris during the war and the revolution 
it precipitated—the bloodless revolution whereby, in 
the shouted proclamation of Gambetta, ‘‘ Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte had forever ceased to reign’’. Mr. 
Vizetelly was in the crowd that swept to the Palais 
Bourbon. There was a dreadful moment when the 
mounted gendarmes seemed about to charge. But this 
revolution was to be a peaceful demonstration rather 
than a Jacquerie. The guards opened at every stage 
and let the people through. ‘‘ None of our column ’’, 
says Mr. Vizetelly, ‘‘ had a particularly threatening 
mien; the general demeanour was rather suggestive of 


joyful expectancy’’. Later we read: ‘‘ Everybody 
was looking very animated and very pleased. Everybody 
imagined that, the Empire being overthrown, France 
would soon drive back the German invader . . . Uni- 
versal confidence prevailed, and everybody congratu- 
lated everybody else.’’ 

Paris—Paris as Mr. Vizetelly remembers it in this 
book—was cheerful almost to the end. The cheerful 
revolution was followed by a cheerful siege—cheerful, 
at least, in its beginnings. The boulevards would not 
have told the stranger that an invader was upon French 
soil, or that his guns were expected in the suburbs. 
Certainly these suburbs had themselves no idea as to 
what the horrors of war were really like. The inhabi- 
tants, before moving into Paris, hospitably spread their 
pantries with fare for the advancing Prussians. 
Had it not been proclaimed that the Prussians made 
war on the Emperor Napoleon and not on the French 
people? These suburbans, on returning to their 
wrecked and despoiled homes after the siege, got a 
rather more accurate idea of the mild and honest 
German soldier than they formerly had. They learned 
what an invasion actually meant. 

Mr. Vizetelly vividly describes the last day of liberty 
in Paris—before the Prussian lines were closed. It 
was warm, and all Paris was out of doors. The 
Parisians strolled upon the boulevards, curiously 
watching the defences and the guns being prepared and 
stationed. ‘‘ Up and down went all the promenaders, 
chatting, laughing, examining this or that work of 
defence or engine of destruction in such a good- 
humoured, light-hearted way that the whole chemin de 
ronde seemed to be a vast fair, held solely for the 


amusement of the most volatile people in the world.’’ 


Even the disastrous and squalid defeat of Ducrot 
at the gates of Paris—the streets of Paris cumbered 
with flying soldiers, wounded and distraught—did not 
sober the city. ‘‘ An hour afterwards the Boulevards 
were as gay as ever, thronged once more with pro- 
menaders, among whom were many officers of the 
Garde Mobile and the usual regiment of painted 
women.”’ 

Mr. Vizetelly was also at Le Mans, and here, too, 
his impressions are especially valuable for those who 
wonder what the general feeling was like as these 
terrible events proceeded. Mr. Vizetelly has a way of 
discounting the emotions. He himself, in the heat of 


through leaves an impression that the emotions of war 
are exaggerated. ‘‘I have always thought that some 
of the characters introduced by Zola into his narrative 
were somewhat exceptional.’’ Mr. Vizetelly prefers 
Stendhal’s ‘‘ Chartreuse de Parme’’ as a picture of 
war. Stendhal, unlike Zola, had served under fire. 


_ There is one side only of war that cannot, Mr. Vizetelly 
_ tells us from his own experience, be exaggerated. The 


ambulance service tries the hardest nerves. ‘* The 
pictures of the ambulances in or near Sedan are among 
the most striking ones contained in ‘La Débacle’, 
and, judging by what I saw elsewhere, Zola exag- 
gerated nothing. The ambulance is the truly horrible 


Mr. Vizetelly’s method of reminiscence implies that 
his book is patchwork rather than design. Its value 
lies in the confidence it inspires as a first-hand account 
of things seen and heard. Here, we feel, is a witness 
with a sense for the things that matter and an ability 
to present them accurately—one who has lived through 
important historical events and scenes; whose im- 
pressions are first-rate evidence. 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


“The Ownership, Tenure and Taxation of Land: Some 

Facts, Fallacies, and Proposals relating thereto.” 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, P.C., M.P. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

IR THOMAS WHITTAKER is one of the few 

Radicals left who treat politics as matter for 

argument rather than denunciation. He made a con- 

siderable reputation in the House by his able speeches 
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on Irish Finance, showing a pretty gift in the art of 
exposing fallacies, and his long experience as a leader 
in the Insurance world has given him much knowledge 
of the commercial side of land transactions in this 
country. Probably few men understand better the 
extraordinary ramifications of investments in land, the 
number of interests concerned, the close inter- 
connection between taxation and the rise and fall of 
values which affect the poor as well as the rich, and 
the indirect effects of the legislation that proceeds 
from noble emotion and confused thinking. In this 
book he has made a valuable survey of the whole 
problem, from the origin of property to the latest pro- 
posals of the Single-Taxers, taking one by one the 
main points in the theory of Henry George and his 
followers, applying to them the tests of history and 
statistics, and, finally, considering the social and 
economic effects of the various practical policies that 
are vaguely outlined to-day. As Sir Thomas Whit- 
taker springs from the school of sturdy Victorian 
Radicalism, and as his natural tendencies and sym- 
pathies certainly do not predispose him to favour 
landed property, his trenchant exposure of the fallacies 
and Utopias so popular in his own party is a remark- 
able and significant contribution to the controversy, 
and his book will prove a very useful armoury of facts 
and arguments to those who have to criticise and 
expose ill-considered proposals. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the historical portions 
of the book, as they contain matter that is familiar to 
all who have really studied English social history. 
Suffice it to say that Sir Thomas Whittaker goes to 
the best modern scholars for his authority, and his 
popularisation of some of their results is all to the 
good. He is himself essentially the practical man of 
affairs, and obviously more at his ease with such ques- 
tions as ‘* Do rates affect the cost of houses?’’ than 
with early village communities or natura! rights. The 
most closely argued portion of the book deals with 
the incidence of rates, and the thesis that ‘‘ onerous ”’ 
as apart from beneficial ’’ rates must fall on the 
owner of the land is strongly maintained. ‘‘ The state- 
ment that landowners escape the payment of rates is 
quite incorrect. A very large proportion of the burden 
of rates falls upon them, and is not and cannot be 
shifted by them. As they also pay their full share of 
all the rates and taxes that other people pay, they are, 
in proportion to their possessions and means, by far 
the most heavily taxed portion of the community at 
the present time.’? Sir Thomas deals very effectively 
with a class of cases that figures luridly in platform 
oratory—the anomalies that arise from assessing pro- 
perties on their letting value. In some instances the 
letting value is very small in proportion to the capital 
value of the houses or land. A certain farm of the 
Duke of Northumberland was rated at £2 an acre, 
and the selling value was fixed by arbitration at 
£931 14s. an acre. Monstrous! cries the agitator ; 
four hundred and sixty-five years’ purchase! And 
monstrous also that land so valuable should be only 
rated at £2 an acre! But ‘‘if the assessment be a 
ridiculous one, it cannot be any guide to the purchase 
value’. the assessment is an absurd or 
anomalous one, that is no reason why the price paid 
for the land should also be absurd, anomalous and un- 
just.’’ Assessment and arbitration were both accord- 
ing to law, and the Duke was not responsible for 
either. Alter your rating methods or your system of 
valuation if they require it. ‘* The law and those who 
made it, and permit its continuance, may be open to 
criticism and censure, but those who have simply 
obeyed it are certainly not open to animadversion for 
so doing.’’ It is noticeable that for the most part Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, from motives easily to be guessed, 
leaves Mr. Lloyd George severely alone, but he does 
deal very faithfully with ‘‘the celebrated Gorringe 
case ’’, in which the Chancellor made one of his most 
inexcusable and most violent utterances at Limehouse. 
In that case the property was let on a long lease at a 
few hundred pounds a year ground rent. During the 
period of the lease the property was gradually in- 


creasing in value, until when the lease expired it was 
worth £6,000 a year. While the lease was running 
the owner of the property got no benefit whatever 
from that increase in value, but when the lease ex- 
pired ‘‘the Duke of Westminster, naturally and 
properly, re-let the property at its then value, and Mr. 
Gorringe evidently thought that he had made a good 
bargain. Yet this was described as oppression and 
blackmail !’’ If all land had been national property, it 
is quite certain that Mr. Gorringe would have had to 
pay the State as much as he paid the Duke. The State 
would indeed be compelled to extract every penny of 
rental value from its tenants to secure any adequate 
return for the capital it had invested in land purchase. 

Another point which is well illustrated is that the 
price of land has very little effect on te rent paid in 
the case of small houses. From the actual figures of 
a twenty-acre plot of land with three hundred and sixty 
houses on it, which had cost £150 an acre, it is shown 
that if the land had been obtained for nothing the rent 
per house would only have been reduced 13d. a week ! 
Sir Samuel Montagu offered an estate of about twenty- 
five acres as a free gift to the London County Council 
if they would erect working-class dwellings on it. The 
Council had to decline, as they found that the develop- 
ment of the estate would have cost the ratepayers a 
large sum, although they would have paid nothing for 
the land. Again, the popular schemes of State build- 
ing are subjected to a searching analysis. Mr. Chiozza 
Money proposes that the public funds should be used 
in building cottages at £300 each, and that they 
should be let at a gross return of three per cent. on 
the £300. This would be a ridiculous rent, and would 
inevitably involve a loss to the State; but what would 
be the indirect effects? If the Government carried out 
such a policy on a large scale no new houses would 


_ be built by anyone else ; the value of all existing house- 


property would be reduced by one-half at a blow, 
which would mean a corresponding fall in the rateable 
value, and “‘ the infliction of a loss of something like 
#1,250,000,000 on the owners of property in the 
United Kingdom by depreciation of its capital value. 
A large portion of this loss would fall upon building 
societies, friendly societies, insurance societies, and 
small investors among the artisan and smaller middle 
classes sections of the community.’’ So Sir Thomas 
Whittaker argues, and though at times he may be 
inclined to prove too much, he is certainly a destructive 
critic of no mean ability, and his book may be com- 
mended as a Lenten penance to the many members of 
the Liberal Party who are pilloried and castigated in its 
pages. By the bye, did C. B. really talk of solventae 
tabulae to the Sccttish deputation, as he is said to have 
done on page 421? 


A CANADIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
16s, net. 


“ Recollections of Sixty Years.” 
Charles Tupper, Bart. Cassell. 
(Published this week, | 


HE memoirs of Sir Charles Tupper have long 
been desired by his many friends and by his- 
torians. Now that Lord Strathcona has gone, Sir 
Charles Tupper remains the only living authority on 
Canada as it used to be—a land of little jarring pro- 
vincial views and quarrels, local jealousies, and 
parochial outlook. He was a young man of eighteen 
at the time of the Durham Report, a junior contem- 
porary of Charles Buller, a member of his provincial 
Parliament before Mr. Asquith could talk. Ever since 
1855, when he abandoned medicine for politics, he has 
played a leading part in Canadian public affairs, as one 
of the founders of the great Conservative Party, whose 
national policy—a phrase of his coining—has added 
British Columbia to the Dominion, built the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in the teeth of Liberal opposition, and 
given Canada the tariff which the Liberals under 
Laurier were forced to accept when they took office in 
1897. Sir Charles remains, indeed, at ninety odd, a 
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good party man. Many shrewd blows are aimed at 
the Liberals in these chapters, which will no doubt be 
answered with some heat. But one point in par- 
ticular Sir Charles brings out which most Englishmen 
had forgotten—if they ever knew. When the Liberal 
obstruction to Mr. Borden’s naval programme last year 
reached such lengths in the Ottawa Parliament that 
the rules of the House had to be changed, and a 
closure rule after the approved pattern of Westminster 
introduced, most of us imagined that this was a new 
thing in Dominion politics. Sir Charles Tupper points 
out, not without some satisfaction, that the same tac- 
tics were pursued by the Liberals in his day, and the 
Canadian House of Commons was once kept sitting 
without break from Monday to Saturday. A virile 
people ! 

The historical value of these memoirs is very con- 
siderable. The letters and other documents here pub- 
lished for the first time add something to our know- 
ledge of the inside of Canadian politics—it is news, 
for instance, that Lord Dufferin once advised Mac- 
donald to resign, that Sir Charles Tupper dissuaded 
the Governor-General, who consulted the Colonial 
Office and withdrew his recommendation—and_ the 
autobiography brings out very clearly the early geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of Canadian 
nationality. When Sir Charles, for instance, went west 
from Nova Scotia to Winnipeg in 1870 he had to 
travel through United States territory—the country 
north and west of Superior was still wilderness—and 
ten years later the quickest and least hazardous ways 
io British Columbia were via San Francisco or Panama. 
It was those facts which led Sir Charles and his col- 
leagues to push forward the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, although party opponents declared that | 
the line would bankrupt the Dominion, and its very sur- 
veyor declared it would not pay until there were two 
million people in the West. The critics were wrong 
and Sir Charles Tupper was right. 

Another valuable feature of these memoirs is that 
they supply a corrective. Most of us look at Canadian 
federation naturally from the point of view of Mac- 
donald and the discussions which arose out of the dead- 
lock in Ontario and Quebec; Sir Charles Tupper, as a 
Nova Scotian, takes up the tale from the side of the 
Maritime Provinces and the Charlottenburg Conven- 
tion. It has been said that Macdonald rushed the 
Maritime Provinces into federation, but the fact 
remains that Sir Charles Tupper, a Maritime Province 
man, was the first advocate of federation, and that at a 
time when Macdonald was in favour of a complete 
legislative union of all British North America. Simi- 
larly, at a later date, when Sir Charles was in favour 
of Imperial Federation and spoke on behalf of the old 
Imperial Federation League in England, Macdonald 
was clearly uneasy, and wrote a mild remonstrance to 
his colleague. Tupper, too, was and is in favour of 
Tariff Reform and the general policy of Imperial Pre- | 
ference; Macdonald, albeit a strong pro-tariff man in | 
Canada, was no advocate of Imperial Preference. On | 


the whole, Sir Charles had the larger vision of the | 
two. 

One real defect must be noted in this book. It is 
so exclusively political that it is rather the raw material 
for history than a biography. It gives us Sir Charles 
Tupper the statesman, but the man eludes us. On one 
page, for instance, we are told that he went to see 
his daughter, who had married and gone West, on 
another that he lived for a time with a son in Toronto; 
but these things are asides, and there is none but the | 
briefest reference to the long home life of Sir Charles. 
It is an unfortunate gap that will make many readers 
think, quite wrongly, that Sir Charles was a less human 
person than Macdonald, in whose biography private 
affairs are not sacrificed entirely to public business. 
Sir Charles Tupper has concentrated too keenly upon | 
the public part of himself. Perhaps he has a prejudice 
against living too much in the people’s view. What- | 
ever the motive of his thus retiring from the reader, | 
it takes a little from the interest of his book. A 
biography should be more than politics. | 


NOVELS. 


“The King of Alsander.’ By James Elroy Flecker: 
Max Goschen. 6s. 


Mr. Flecker describes his romance as a “‘ tale of 
madmen, kings, scholars, grocers, and Jews, of two 
heroines; a tale of the south and of sunshine, wherein 
will be found disguises, mysteries, conspiracies, fights, 
and plenty of blood, love, and absurdity; a very old 
sort of tale; a tale as joyously improbable as life 
itself ’’. 

It breathes of an age when men were not mainly 
engrossed in the machinery of existence, when they 
realised that the body is more than meat. It hints at 
a secret of a lost happiness, a lost art of life we might 
almost say. What a relief to turn from the realistic 
novel of to-day to fantasy like this! The author has 
enjoyed his work and his enjoyment is contagious. The 
reader must succumb to a writer who presents us with 
a hero born of a grocer and a fairy mother who is 
destined after many adventures to become a king. One 
would like to happen upon that village grocery store 
in which Norman Price sold ‘‘ sound articles and no 
trash ’’’ in a shop where he had hung a fine reproduc- 
tion of Holbein’s portrait of George Gisze! He might 
have spent his days behind the counter for all his book 
learning and his dreaming, but that his mother’s folk, 
the fairies, had their eye upon him and had marked 
him out for great deeds. So that when a stranger with 
long white hair and beard and with “ long archaic 
lips ’’ talks to him of travel and advises him to seek 


experiences for himself in the wide world we are pre- 


pared for strange events. Norman wanders, as it 
seems, aimlessly, but all the time his footsteps are being 
mysteriously guided to the magic land of Alsander, 


_ which awaited a ruler. For the King was mad and the 


Regent was bad and the lovely Princess next in suc- 
cession was but a girl. As he enters Alsander Norman 
meets a lovely girl, Petronella, who lets him kiss her 
at first sight. But she is not for him, for, as the author 
explains, although she was romantic, she was romantic 
with a K. ‘‘ To be romantic requires intellect, but to 
be romantick requires none.’’ It is not surprising then 
that Norman should tire of her, and that she on her 
part should seek revenge for her slighted beauty by 
trying to shoot him. Such things had to be, and in 
Mr. Flecker’s hands they seem the most natural things 
in the world, as do Norman’s adventures with the 
Princess, whom he marries after he has masqueraded 
as King and got himself into straits. The main idea 
of the romance is reminiscent of ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda ’’; but it must be admitted that in this story Mr. 
Flecker beats Mr. Anthony Hope on his own ground. 
He has-style and humour. Not only is his romance 
admirably told; it is richly embroidered and set in a 
background of archaic survivals. Mr. Flecker has 
placed himself at a bound among the writers who 
count. 


_“ The End of Her Honeymoon.” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


Methuen. 6s. 
[Published this week. } 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes always gives good entertain- 


/ ment. Her latest novel is capital—skilfully devised 


and toid in a fine, brisk, straightforward way. It is a 
story of a mysterious disappearance. Jack Dampier, 
a three-week-old bridegroom, takes his wife Nancy to 
the Hotel Saint Ange, Rue Saint Ange, Paris, on the 
last evening of their honeymoon. On page 15 Dampier 
goes upstairs—and vanishes. The air grows thick 


_ with mystery. Nancy Dampier, understanding little of 


the French language and nothing of French methods, 
finds herself enmeshed in a tangled web of circum- 
stances. The bureaucratic methods of the police, with 
their fussy, busy inactivity, bewilder and astound her. 
Numerous people come to her aid, including an 
enthusiastic boy and his sister who are staying in the 
hotel, an American senator and her own solicitor. But 
all seems in vain. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes suggests very 
vividly the intense atmosphere of awful suspense which 
surrounds the young bride, and her horror as the 
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realisation gradually comes to her that the police, so 
far from wishing to help her, are wilfully for pur- 
poses of their own throwing dust in her eyes. There 
is a hint of political motive, a suggestion of political 
expediency. Even the skilled private detective whom 
she employs finds himself helpless in the face of that 
singuiar official reticence which he meets at every turn, 
with the result that he throws up the case at last in 
despair. What has happened? The reader caught by 
the author’s art in this atmosphere of suspense is kept 
on tenterhooks until the last chapter, when the missing 


man turns up with an explanation which it would not , 


be fair to reveal, but which does great credit to Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’s ingenuity and plausibility. 


LATEST BOOKS. 

“The Athanasian Creed.”” By Douglas Macleane. Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

Canon Douglas Macleane—whose work is well known to readers 
of this Review—spends his gift of accomplished writing, his 
keen mind, his witty and brave scorn of Laodiceans, in an 
able defence of the Athanasian Creed against its enemies within 
the Church and without. One of the many fine aphorisms of this 
little book tells us that “‘ Charity is based on the certainty, not 


noise in the world, and to have died. This is a hustled history 
with a vengeance, and we can put the book aside only with a 
feeling of confused bewilderment. Later on we shall very likely 
return to it to look at its pictures, for the work is well illustrated. 


” ba of Sand and Snow.”’ By Vaughan Cornish. Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


“The ribbed sea sand”, perhaps the most magical simple 
words in the most magical of Coleridge’s poems—though by the 
way, as Wordsworth let us know, his, not Coleridge’s, words ! 
We think of these words—many perhaps will think of them-—as 
one turns over the pages of Mr. Vaughan’s book and notes the 
pictures of sand and snow-drift. It is a difficult book in some 


, ways, more for scientific minds than any cther, yet it is a fas- 


cinating one for those generally who know and care for the sea 
and its shore. The ripple mark and the sand dune are very 
curious and often very beautiful objects, and their minute study, 
which Mr. Cornish has made his own, is worth making. It 
happens that in two places where Mr. Cornish has watched and 
admired the drift of sand and the other wind and water effects 


' which the book treats of, the writer of this notice has also 


watched and admired. One of these spots is by Durley Chine 
on the South Coast, where once for three months continuously 
we watched the effect of wind on sand and then for two or three 
days of wind on hard, thin snow. Mr. Cornish touches also on 


| cirrus cloud and “ mackerel sky ”, which are related obviously 


the uncertainty, of truth”; and, as a witness to this ideal of | 
Christian certainty, the Athanasian Creed, one of the finest | 


religious hymns of all time, stands to this day “a challenge to the | 


world and a stumbling-block ”. Canon Macleane is heartening 
and splendid in his attack upon the vague, sentimental, hybrid 
religions of to-day—the “ creeds ” that whittle down to a pious 
belief that “something watches over us”. We like Canon 
Macleane’s story of the self-satisfied young man who told Dr. 
Parr that he refused to believe anything that he did not under- 
stand. ‘“ Then, sir”, was the reply, “ your creed must be the 
shortest in the world”. This little book on the Athanasian Creed 
is not only for theologians. It is full of humour—wise and witty 
in every line. Its reader enjoys a perpetual pleasure in seeing a 
mind at work which is ever keen, alert and logicaJ. Such a mind 
is justified in its scorn for the dubious thinkers and word-spinners 
who fill so many of our popular pulpits to-day. 


Mademoiselle By Lanoe Falconer. Pseudonym Library. 
Unwin. Is. net. 

We are delighted to find an old friend in a new dress—though 
in the old familiar figure; ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Ixe”, by Lanoe 
Falconer, once more! It was, and is, one of the finest short 
stories in the Enghsh language. We have more than once 
spoken of its excellence, and need now only say that it is truer to 
hfe, truer to art, than the vast mass of fiction. Dull people have 
complained that it is dull, or that there is so little in it, so 
little of it. They would buy their imagination by the pound 


avoirdupois. They know nothing about imagination worth | 


knowing, and little enough about life. As for the author—Miss 
Hawker of Longparish—she was one of the most genuine and 
modest of artists. She had little idea of her own value, and had 
it not been for the late Lady Portsmouth it is doubtful whether 
the little book would have succeeded. It was read and praised 
by Gladstone, so a large number of people rushed to buy and 
read it. Despite its beauty and skill, its success was a fluke ; 
for excellence is not a sure way to success in literature. On the 
contrary, it is often a sure way to blank failure—and this is 
especially true in fiction and high imaginative work. The thing 
really is quite beyond dispute : the writers of fiction who pile up 
the greatest successes in England to-day, and who have piled 
them up for years past, are writers who are essentially false to 
art and false to life. They pour out bunkum, volume after 
volume of it, and the faster they pour it out the higher they pile 
up their fortunes. 


“Notable Women in History.’’ By Willis J. Abbot. Greening. 16s. net. 

Almost at first sight this book inspires suspicion. It attempts 
too much- Its author lacks any sense of proportion. The work 
has clearl y been compiled for the benefit of those Who wish to 
get wise too quickly. Here we are given brief sketches of the 
lives of seventy women who have played more or less important 
parts in the life of the world during the last 2,500 years, and 
what a medley! Queens, courtesans, authors, singers, actresses, 
are to be found here with Aspasia, Joan of Arc, Florence Nightin- 
gale, and Mrs. Eddy. Of course there are representatives of the 
early generation of suffragists, but the author, being an American, 
has chiefly concerned himself with the first leaders of progressive 
feminism in his own land. Certainly it is a comprehensive 
book, but we could scarcely expect the greatest genius to show 
insight when dealing with so many varied types, and Mr. Abbot’s 
literary talent and discretion may, perhaps, be judged by the 
fact that he includes “ Ouida” among his leading women of 
letters. Apparently, however, the sole necessary qualification 
for a place is to have been of the female sex, to have made some 


to the ripple mark and drift. The book is full of photographs of 
really singular charm and merit. We doubt whether the subject 
has ever been treated so thoroughly before. 


““A Glossary of Tudor and Stuart Words.’’ Collected by W. Skeat. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 

Mr. Mayhew, of Wadham, Oxford, completed and edited 
this book, and has written a little appreciation of the great 
Anglo-Saxon scholar—*‘ that eager, enthusiastic spirit 
at the time of his death had been working on and off for years on 
it. It is a sterling piece of work, and we find it hard to take the 
book up without spending hours searching through its lists of 
words curious and sometimes beautiful. Happily not a few 
fine old Tudor and Stuart words, now out of general use among 
educated people, still survive, if in a changed form, in village 
England ; whilst others have become what we not always wisely 
call Americanisms. Others have gone altogether, which we 
deplore, and would restore. Our language loses when words so 
excellent as “swath”, “ swink”, “dight” and “lam” go out of 
use. Others have suffered through corruption. Thus “ pert ” 
has quite lost its old virtue, save in some country places in the 
South of England where to say that so and so is looking “ peart ” 
still conveys the sense of sprightliness rather than impudence. 
Several of the most expressive of words in co:amon use in the 
Elizabethan dramatists live only in schoolboy language or slang 
to-day. Thus “ poop” (i.e., lirrypoope, a silly person) and 
“Jam ’”’, for soundly thrash, exist precariously. They are much 
too good to lose. The ‘“ Tudor and Stuart Glossary” is a 
scholar’s book, hut it is niore than that. We commend it to 
writers generaliy. 


“Southern France.’’ By Karl Baedeker. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 

Baedeker, with its marbled edges and its gay red cover, is an 
alluring thing to handle, and especially at this season is this 
particular handbook-—it sets us on thinking of travel. We wake 
up once more somewhere about Avignon after a restless doze 
perhaps that at last came to us after hours of wakefulness during 
which everybody else in our carriage seemed to drop off quite 
easily into a sweet sleep. We wake up, say, at Vienne, and 
out comes Baedeker; and as the light quickly becomes full 
morning and the southern spring grows more and more pro- 
nounced through the vineyards and little farnis and river sides, 
our content is great. Baedeker’s Southern France is verily a 
herald of that spring at this time. It comes before the swallow 
dares and takes the winds and cold wet of an English March with 
beauty. Everything is in Baedeker that you can want in a guide- 
book. Yet each edition finds something added, as well as much 
altered and brought up to date. We should Le lost without it 
on our way South. 


Rio de Janeiro.” By Alured Gray Bell. Heinemann. 


#% The author tells us in his preface that this is a “‘ subventioned ” 
work. It is “ subventioned ” by Marshal Hermes da Fonseca’s 
Ministers of State and other magnates who desire that English- 
speaking people should be better acquainted with the ‘“ magni- 
ficent metropolis ” of Brazil. In a word this book is a very fine 
advertisement, and a very honest advertisement, of the charms 
and opportunities of a great and prosperous city. The people, 
the architecture, the museums, the politics, the shops, the 
tramways, the telephones, the gas and water, the trade and 
industry, the hotels, the port, the Press, the finances, the police, 
the law courts, the gardens, the scenery, the libraries, the sports, 
the lotteries and society—all these things are clearly described ; 
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and there are more than two hundred pictures. The book | 
deserves to be well praised for frankly appearing as a candid | 
eulogy of a spot in which its patrons are interested. | 


“Kuly and Lahoul.” By Lieut-Col. the Hon. ©. @. Bruce. 


This is an able account (with some very beautiful photographs) 
of Colonel Bruce’s last Himalayan expedition. Colonel Bruce | 
has added yet another region of these terrible mountains to his | 
list of regions explored. This is not, in the ground covered, in | 
the experiences gathered, comparable with “ Twenty Years in | 
the Himalayas ’—now a classic of mountaineering. Colonel 
Bruce was only six months in Kulu and Lahoul, but he used 
his time well. The mountains speak more than once in these 
pages, Colonel Bruce lifting us with him in his journey. | 


“Five Plays.” By Lord Dunsany. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

We have seen and written of these plays as they have appeared 
on the London stage during the last few years—all except the 
last, which will doubtless be witnessed soon. ‘They are excellent | 
reading, and their text bears out our impression at the theatre | 
that ‘* The Gods of fhe Mountain ” is, so far, the best dramatic | 
thing Lord Dunsany has yet done. We have wondered why | 


these have not come sooner into print, now that plays of every | 
sort, readable and unreadable, come tumbling out of the Press | 
almost before the prompter has done with them. Few plays | 
stand the test of reading as do these five by Lord Dunsany. | 
We are glad, indeed, to have them. 


The price of the re-issue of the illustrated edition of * Aylwin” _ 
(published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett) is 6s., and not as stated | 
last week, 6s. net. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| 
| 
| 


Honoré de Balzac : His Life and Writings (Mary F. Sandars). Stanley | 
Paul. 5s. net. 

My Days of Adventure : The Fall of France, 1870-71 (Ernest Alfred | 
Vizetelly). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

Men and Women of the Italian Reformation (Christopher Hare). 
Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Wellesley Papers: The Life and Correspondence of Richard , 
Colley Wellesley, Marquess Wellesley, 1760-1842 (by the 
Editor of Windham Papers”). Jenkins. 2 vols. 
32s. net. 

Ouida : A Memoir (Elizabeth Lee). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Richard Corfield of Somaliland (H. F. Prevost Battersby). Arnold. 

Os. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 

Pomm’s Daughter (Claire de Pratz), 6s.; Father O’Flynn (H. de 
Vere Stacpoole), ls. net. Hutchinson. 

It was the Time of Roses (Dolf Wyllarde) ; The Princes of the Stock 
Exchange (Nemirovich-Danchenko). Holden and Harding- 
ham. 6s. each. 

From Darkness to Light (Rev. John R. Palmer). Drane. 6s. 

The Cost of Wings and Other Stories (Richard Dehan). Heine- | 
mann. 6s. 

The Civil War of 1915 (J. Twells Brex). St. Catherine Press. 1s. 


net. 
A Free Hand (Helen C. Roberts). Duckworth. 6s. | 
The End of Her Honeymoon (Mrs. Belloc Lowndes). Methuen. 6s. | 
Baba and the Black Sheep (E. W. Sair). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
An Enemy Hath Done This (Joseph Hocking). Ward, Lock. 68. — 
Jill-all-Alone (“ Rita”); The Crimson Mascot (Charles E. Pearce). | 
Stanley Paul. 6s. each. | 
“. . . Happy Ever After” (R. Allatini). Mills and Boon. 6s. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Fortunate Youth (William J. Locke) ; A Girl’s Marriage (Agnes 
Gordon Lennox). Lane. 6s. each. 

Unto Cesar (Baroness Orezy); Gold (Stewart Edward White); A 
Castle in Bohemia (David Whitelaw). Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. each. 

The Awakening (Rachel Swete Macnamara). Jenkins. 6s. 

London Circus (Henry: Baerlein). Fifield. 6s. 

John Bulteel’s Daughters (Katharine Tynan); Love the Harper 
(Eleanor G. Hayden). Smith, Elder. 6s. each. 

Firemen Hot (C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne); The Fruits of the Morrow 
(Agnes Jacomb). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Gates of Doom (Rafael Sabatini) ; The Hidden Mask (C. Guise | 
Mitford). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

History. 

The English People Overseas.—Vol. VI. South Africa, 1486-1913 | 
(A. Wyatt Tilby). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

England’s Peasantry and other Essays (Augustus Jessopp). Fisher | 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Doges of Venice (Mrs. Aubrey Richardson). Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Law. 
The Law of Associations, Corporate and Unincorporate (Herbert 
A. Smith). Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 
Methods of Land Transfer : Eight Lectures delivered at the Londen | 
School of Economics, 1913 (Sir Charles Fortescue-Brickdale). — 
Stevens and Sons. 6s. net. 


History. 


A History of British Mammals (Gerald E. H. Barrett-Hamilton). 

Part XV. Gurney and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

The ree of War (William Leighton Grane). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

La France en 1614 (Gabriel Hanotaux) ; Vies de Plutarque (Amyot). 
Nelson. 1s. net each. 

Bohn’s Popular Library :—Doctor Throne (Anthony Trollope) ; 
Framley Parsonage (Anthony Trollope); The Small House at 
Allington (Anthony Trollope), 2 vols. ; The Last Chronicle of 
Barset (Anthony Trollope), 2 vols. ; The Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Vol. V.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols. Select 
Works of Plotinus; Five Essays from the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” (Lord Macaulay) ; The Campaign of Sedan (George 
Hooper) ; Blake’s Poetical Works ; Vaughan’s Poetical Works ; 
Goethe’s Faust (Translated by Anna Swanwick) ; Adventures of 
a Younger Son (Edward John Trelawny), 2 vols.; Poushkin’s 
Prose Tales (Translated from the Russian); The Betrothed 
(Alessandro Manzoni), 2 vols. Bell. 1s. net each. 

The Wayfarer’s Library :—Under the Greenwood Tree (Thomas 
Hardy); "T'wixt Land and Sea (Joseph Conrad); The Widow 
Woman (Charles Lee); Selected Essays (Rt. Hon. G. W. E. 
ewe The Open Air (Richard Jefferies. Dent. ls. net. 
each. 


| Pseudonym Library :—Mademoiselle Ixe (Lanoe Falconer). Fisher 


Unwin. 1s. net. 
Kitty Bell the Orphan. Possibly an Earlier Version of Charlotte 
Brontée’s “Jane Eyre” (with an Introduction by Mrs. Ellis 
H. Chadwick). Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 
Selected Prose of Oscar Wilde (With a Preface by Robert Ross). 
Methuen. 1s. net. 
Scuoot Books. 


| Prinz Friedrich von Homburg (Heinrich von Kleist). Macmillan. 


Sertum: A Garland of Prose Narratives (Selected and Edited by 
J. N. Fowler and H. W. M. Parr). Book II. Nineteenth 
Century. Macmillan. 1s. net. 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


| Knowledge: A Monthly Record of Science (conducted by Wilfred 


Mark Webb and E. S. Crew). Vol. XXXVI. Knowledge 
Publishing Co. 15s. net. 

The Mind at Work: A Handbook of Applied Psychology (Edited 
by Geoffrey Rhodes). Murby. 3s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


| Apostolic Religious Instruction : An Exposition of the First Chapter 


of St. Paul’s Letter to the Philippians (Rev. Robert Craig). 
Holden and Hardingham. 
Studies in the Roman Controversy (Rev. H. J. Clayton). Robert 


Scott. 2s. 6d. net. . 
Our Schools and the Bible (The Hon. Henry Coke). Humphreys. 
1s. net. 


Companion to Hymns Ancient and Modern (Compiled by Rev. 

C. W. A. Brooke). Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 

Walks and Scrambles in the Highlands (Arthur L. Bagley). Skeffing- 

ton. 3s. 6d. net. 
VERSE AND Drama. 

“Good Bye ” and Other Poems (N. Tier). Drane. 1s. net. 

The Triumph of Peace: A Drama in Three Acts (Ivy M. Clayton). 
Conway: Jones. 1s. 6d. net. 

Unconditioned Songs. Melbourne: Endacott. 2s. 6d. net. 


| The Two Virtues: A Comedy in Four Acts (Alfred Sutro). Duck- 


worth. ls. 6d. net. 


| The Golden Heresy (Max Plowman). Published at 48 Fitzroy 


Street, W. 2s. 6d. net. 


| Plays (Leo Tolstoy) translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. 


Constable. 5s. net. 


| The Scottish and American Poems of James Kennedy. Edin- 


burgh: Oliphant. 4s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Composition of the Iliad, The : An Essay on a Numerical Law in its 


Structure (Austin Smyth). Longman. 6s. net. 
Excavations on Rockbourne Down, Hampshire (Heywood Sumner). 
Chiswick Press. 2s. net. 


| Horace: Sa vie et sa pensée 4 |’époque des Epitres (Edmond 


Courbaud). Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50. 

Origin of Attic Comedy, The (Francis Macdonald Cornford). Arnold. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Parson, The: In Town, Country, and Abroad (C. L. Banister). 
Skeffington. 2s. 6d. net. 

Problems of School Hygiene (Edited by W. Leslie Mackenzie and 
Lewis Cruikshank). Hodge. 2s. 6d. net. 


- Questions of Sex—Preparation for Marriage (Walter Heape) ; What 


It Means to Marry, or Young Women and Marriage (Dr. Mary 
Scharlieb). Cassell. 2s. 6d. net each. 


| Social Work in London, 1869 to 1912: A History of the Charity 


Organisation Society (Helen Bosanquet). Murray. 8s. net. 


| Way to Industria! Peace, The, and the Problem of Unemployment 


(B. Seebohm Rowatree). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
White Slaves of Toil (W. N. Willis). Pearson. 1s. net. 


Reviews aND MaGazines ror Marcu.—Wild Life, 2s. 6d. net; 
The Champion, 3d. net; The Hindustan Review, 10 annas ; 
The Open Court, 10 cents ; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; Revue 
de Deux Mondes, 3 fr. ; The North American Review, ls. net ; 
Rivista Ligure ; Poetry and Drama, 2s. 64. net ; International 
Theosophical Chronicle, 6d. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Consols 754 743 
Day-to-day Loans ... — i 2} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 2 


Jan. 29, 1914. Oct. 17, 1912. 
3 per cent. 5 per cent. 
General Settlement, March 26th. 
Consols Settlement, April rst. 


Bank Rate 


HE regrettable tragedy in Paris, with its probable 
political consequences, had a pronounced effect 
upon the London Stock Exchange, for professional 
dealers were naturally even more unwilling than before 
io enter into engagements embracing those securities 
with which French circles are intimately associated. 
The tragedy has no particular bearing upon finance, 
but the Bourse will undoubtedly have to bear the reflec- 
tion of increased political anxiety next week, and for 
this reason dealers are not regarding as favourable the 
immediate prospects of the Foreign and Mining 
departments. 

Removing Paris from the field of influences, there is 
still the Ulster question, which, although not directly 
responsible for any pronounced ‘“‘ bear’’ activity, is 
nevertheless hanging over every department of the 
House, and it is impossible for the markets to attain 
any degree of confidence until the gravity of the situa- 
tion is relieved. 

Monetarily, the general position is perfectly sound, 
and the gold movements during the week certainly indi- 
cate that those Continental quarters which have been 
so financially disturbed of late are now settling down 
to a more normal position. Brazilian finance has yet 
to undergo considerable readjustment before confidence 
can be restored in Brazilian issues here; but the 
Mexican outlook has brightened considerably by the 
decision of the Mexican Government to meet, in full, 
the coupon on the Mexican Five per Cent. Loan of 
1899, which is payable on April 1st. In view of what 
occurred in regard to the City of Mexico Loan, this 
payment has come as a pleasant surprise to the market, 
and seems to indicate a brighter future for financial 
affairs in Mexico. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany again shows a 
strong financial position in its weekly statement, and 
the success of Bulgaria’s internal loan was another 
influence which, in the ordinary course, would have 
exercised a ‘‘ bull’’ influence upon the House. These 
various favourable points were practically ineffective, 
however, and, taking the markets as a whole, it is 
improbable that ‘‘ bulls ’’ will have the opportunity for 
successful operations during next week. 

New issues are not likely to be on a scale large 
enough to affect materially existing issues, intending 
borrowers being inclined to await the passage of the 
Irish crisis, after which greater financial corfidence 
will be established. On Wednesday the Tasmanian 
Government made an issue of £1,500,000 in Four per 
Cent. Inscribed Stock at gg. 
over the next two months, and a full six months’ 
interest is payable on July 1st, so that there is a fur- 
ther yield to the investor of about 25s. on the first 
coupon. 

The British Empire Trust Co. offered for sale an 
issue of £523,655 in 44 per cent. Consolidated De- 
benture Stock of the Toronto Power Co. at £96 per 
cent.; and the London and Suburban Traction Co. 
offered £350,000 5 per cent. ‘‘A’’ Debenture Stock 
at 92 per cent. These were the only public issues of 
note, but the Nobel Dynamite Co. has issued the 
remaining balance of its authorised capital—namely, 

.714,000—in Ordinary shares of £10 each, the shares 
being offered to existing shareholders at £15 5s. per 
share, and underwriters are prepared to take at the 
issue price any that may be unallotted. 

The Tasmanian Loan had the effect of depressing 
Gilt-edged Securities, and Consols were down to 
743 at one period; but, despite the anxiety caused 


Instalments are spread | 


| by the Irish situation, there ‘is at intervals a quiet 
| absorption of good stocks on the part of genuine 


investors, which gives the impression that values may 


_ be maintained on a fairly steady basis during the 


coming week, unless the Government forces Ulster 
to abandon all restraints. 

Other British Funds are mostly in the neighbourhood 
of values current on Saturday last, and among the 
scrip of new issues the Canadian loan shows a premium 
of 3. 

Home Railways have not displayed such marked 
resistance to the depressing influences as the majority 
of other securities. Such heavy lines as the Midland, 
Great Western, North-Western and North-Eastern, 
were all feeling political influences, and in addition were 
affected by the fears of trouble in the Mining industry, 
and labour unrest on the Great Eastern system, many 
stocks being a point under last Saturday’s level. 

American securities have shown a disposition to fluc- 
tuate independently of British influence. There are 
indications that Wall Street is endeavouring to elimi- 
nate the ‘‘ bear’’ element, and if the better trade 
reports are confirmed, and the railroads succeed in their 
demands at Washington, there is little doubt that 
advancing stocks will be seen for a time. The strength 
of the ‘‘ bull’’ position was obvious when Canadian 
Pacifics advanced to 213, notwithstanding the publica- 
tion of a decrease of $373,000 in the weekly traffic, and 
Grand Trunk issues followed in sympathy with a traffic 
increase of £1,678. 

There appears to be no prospect of any real stability 
being witnessed in the Foreign Railway market until 
France slackens her propensity in liquidating Brazilian 
securities. Brazil Railway Non-cumulative Pref. had 
a sensational drop yesterday afternoon from 354 to 
224, an extensive outside account having been in 
liquidation. Paris has sold to the London market more 
or less throughout the week, and Brazilian Railways 
were further depreciated by the fall in the exchange 
rate to 158d. ; but Argentine lines, after a considerable 
depreciation in the earlier part of the week, recovered 
slightly in sympathy with the cable from Buenos Ayres 
to the effect that a contract had been signed by Baring 
Bros. for an Argentine loan for 10,000,000. This loan 
was apparently in the form of 18-months’ Treasury 
Notes, and the rapid absorption of the issue by the 


_ market was no doubt principally due to the fact that 


Baring Bros. are again conducting Argentine finance. 
The San Paulo Railway, after placing £100,000 to 
Reserve, declare a dividend on the Ordinary stock of 


| § per cent. with a bonus of 2 per cent., making 14 per 


cent. for the year. 
Foreign bonds have been in general liquidation from 


the Bourse, and the political tragedy in Paris helped 


to establish a fall in quotations ranging from two to 


| three points since last week. 


Brazilian issues were among the weakest, and 
although there is the future prospect of a considerable 
appreciation in the values of the later issues, we would 
advise intending investors to leave the earlier-dated 
bonds alone. At the present price of 85 the recent 
5 per cent. issue yields about £5 17s. per cent. In 
connection with a possible future recovery in Brazilian 
issues, it is interesting to note that Brazil has just 
exported £60,000 to Europe and £750,000 to the 
Argentine. 

The report of the Dresdner Bank for the past year 
bears witness to the continuous success of that estab- 
lishment, particularly the current account business. 
After devoting a large amount to writing down invest- 
ments, gross profits amount to 43,447,490 marks, 
which is an increase of 2,149,513 marks compared 
with the profit for the year 1912, and out of the net 
profit of 26,278,752 marks the directors declare a 
dividend of 8} per cent. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australasia and China 
has also enjoyed considerable expansion of business 
during the past year, there being a net profit of 
£483,253. And out of the £375,253 now available 
the directors declare a final dividend at the rate of 
14 per cent. per annum, making 14 per cent. for the 

(Continued on page 380.) 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


““would be one which based life” 
“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
‘*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
“‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
** periodical sharing in the profits which ” 


“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
*SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT | 
INSTITUTION | 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £15,000,000 


ESTABD. 
1837. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3, Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Business Transacted :— 
Whole Life, with and without profits. 
Endowment Assurances, with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 


PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. | 
Total Funds exceed * on £3,500,000 
Claims Paid one 9,400,000 


The Britannic has openings for energetic Agents in all parts of the 


United Kingdom. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A., 


Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE “ DESIRABLE” POLICY 
FOR MOTORISTS 


is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of 


HIGH-CLASS CARS 
who are invited to obtain particulars from the 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 


Assurance Association, Limited, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. | 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 | 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000. 


SUN LIFE 


Estd. 1810. 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
With or Without Medical Examination. 


ANNUITIES, SINKING FUNDS. 


“SCIENTIFIC SAVING,” 
post free on application to the 
GENERAL MANAGER, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing. in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 


EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


_ GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Cuter Orrice : ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000 


Fire, 

Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
Domestic Servants, 

Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
Motor Car and Lift, 

Burglary and Theft, 

Plate Glass, 

Fidelity Guarantee. 


50 REGENT ST., W. 
AND 


4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. 
LONDON. 


Insurances effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is aeoiedl to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR- BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
then ORDINARY COFFEE. 


Barr’s 


SOW 
NOW 


Pu re Lawn Grasses 


| For Lawns, Tennis Courts, etc. 


BARR’S STANDARD MIXTURE 


Suitable for Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, etc., containing 
neither clover nor coarse grasses. 1 Ib. 1/10. 10 Ibs. 17/6. 20 Ibs. 34/-. 
BARR’S LAWN PHYTOBROMA 


The best a! Grass Lands and economical. Percwt., 21/-: 
56 Ibs., 12/ bs., 7/8; 14 Ibs., 4/6; . 2/6. For Hints on Making 
and the oe of Lawns, and aBAL ot. of Lawn Phytobroma, see 
BARR’S LAWN GRASS CIRCULAR, free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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year, together with a bonus of 12s. per share. Reserve | doubtedly be expected from the agents, and it is prob- 


fund credited with £100,000; officers’ fund, 
£,10,000; premises account, £,25,0c0; and $120,253 
is carried forward. On the Stock Exchange the shares 
of this Bank are quoted at 63. 

Telegraphic disorganisation apparently saved London 
from some of the liquidating intentions of Paris in the 
Mining market during the week, but generally there 
was always a tendency to offer and never an inclination 
to support, quotations being a fraction under last 
week’s level. The prominent feature has been the 
strong support of Rio Tinto shares, on the more 
favourable Copper outlook and the Tinto dividend 
declaration. The directors have declared 35s. per 
share, which makes £3 15s. per share for the year; 
and this was anticipated by London; but French 
dealers apparently expected no more than 27s. 6d. 
per share, and the announcement in Paris was followed 
by extensive purchases, whilst the shares were 
advanced to 70%. 

Many people discuss the probability of a revival of 
activity in the West African section; but the unfor- 
tunate conditions under which many of the Jungle 
properties labour—not the least of them being climatic 


1s 


troubles—have been shown by the February output of | 


gold, only 29,929 oz. having been returned, which is 
the lowest reported since June, 1912. 
The circular of the Russian mining directors—omit- 


ting to state at what price the new shares have been | 


issued, and to whom issued—is another instance of how 
shareholders are moving in the dark in the Russian 
gamble, and the market distrust was reflected in a 
collapse of the shares to 2}. 

Industrial shares have been fairly steady generally, 
but Brazil Tractions have been heavily liquidated, and 
are now down to 82. 

An interesting dividend declaration has been made 
by Messrs. J. R. Roberts, 24 per cent. being paid on 
the Ordinary shares, which is the first declaration on 
the Ordinary shares for fourteen years. 

Rubber and Oil issues have been quite stagnant. 


INSURANCE. 
BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


B offices are now beginning to compete seriously 
with the institutions which many years ago were 
founded to provide the inhabitants of this country with 
life assurance facilities, and it seems quite possible that 
their percentage of the total ordinary business in force 
will ultimately become extremely large. It is manifest 
that the offices in question--the Britannic, of Birming- 
ham, is one of them—possess certain advantages which 
the original companies may not now find it easy to 
off-set. Their organisations are on a more widespread 
scale, are practically perfect, and they necessarily 
employ a much larger number of agents. At the out- 
set, of course, the amount assured per policy by the 
ordinary branch of an industrial office is bound to be 
small, and similar conditions may be expected to obtain 
for an uncertain term of years. For this reason the 
new competition has so far not been acutely felt, but 
it would need some boldness to assert that such will 
never be the case. Already, owing to the rapid accu- 
mulation of funds, some of these branches are in a 
position to undertake life assurances for substantial 
amounts, and an examination of the new business 
returns indicates that the number of large policies 
written by them is steadily increasing. 

Thus far the management of the Britannic Assurance 
Company appear to have mainly cultivated persons of 
moderate means, as the 9,690 ordinary policies issued 
last year assured less than £50 each, and the average 
premium obtained was well under £3. It is most im- 
probable, however, that such averages will be regarded 
as satisfactory a few years hence, seeing that funds 
to the amount of £1,509,240 have already been accu- 
mulated, and that for two years in succession the valua- 
tion has admitted of a bonus at the rate of 32s. per cent. 
being declared. By the time the funds of the branches 
exceed two million pounds something better will un- 


means of their ordinary branches industrial | 


able that by that time the yearly bonus will also have 
been appreciably raised. The Britannic, as a matter of 
fact, has now reached a stage in its career when 
developments of far more importance than have 
occurred in the past can clearly be seen to be within 
measurable distance. In the ordinary branch the 
premium income has risen to £244,119, and will pre- 
sumably exceed £250,000 this year ; while the industrial 
premiums showed a total of £1,007 1942 in 1912 and 
41,029,009 in 1913, and there was an increase in that 
year from £51,723,469 to £1,789,865 in the amount of 
the fund, after £32,000 and £5,000 had been respec- 
tively transferred to the investment reserve fund and 
staff pension fund. 

All their branches are now, it may be said, making 
very steady and regular progress. Recent accounts 
show that during the three years ended December 31 
last the combined premium income increased from 
41,192,117 to 41,279,117, and the total income from 
all sources from £1,298,340 to £1,425,690—these 
changes being accompanied by an advance from 

52,556,032 to £3,299,105 in the amount of the life 
assurance fund. Stability has also visibly been gained, 
about £30,000 having been added to the paid-up share 
capital, £17,000 to the sinking fund and capital 
redemption fund, £70,000 to the investment reserve 
fund, and £15,000 to the staff pension fund. Total 
funds amounting to £3,544,986 are now shown, 
against only £2,669,887 at the end of 1910, and the 
fourth million should be obtained next year. 

It is perhaps more important to note that the 
actuarial foundations of the business are steadily 
becoming stronger. For several years in succession 
substantial sums have been applied to increasing the 
stringency of the valuation bases, but the amount of 
the surplus disclosed by the valuation has not 
diminished, and a larger sum has regularly been avail- 
able for distribution amongst the participating policy- 
holders—namely, £41,240 in 1911, £47,203 in 1912, 
£56,420 in 1913, and £60,003 now. These increases 
would in any case be satisfactory, but they occurred, 
it must be remembered, during a period when Stock 
Exchange depreciation was compelling the directors to 
add largely to the investment reserve funds. Policy- 
holders have consequently two points in their favour: 
first, a time will come when the actuary will see no 
further necessity to strengthen the valuation; and 
secondly, Stock Exchange quotations may rise. When 
these events happen the bonus may be largely increased. 


The Standard Book on _ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. : 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 

£6 

Quarter Year 


Checues and Money Orders “should ‘be crossed and oh papaite 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 
informed immediately 
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Feap 8vo. Stro 
ney 


ound in cloth. 


41. Troilope (Anthony). Dr. fhorne. 

42. —— Framley Parsonage. 

43, 44. —— Small House at Allington. 2 vols. 

45,46. -—— The Last Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols. 

47. Emerson’s Works. Edited by George Sampson, 

Vol. V. Poems. 

48, 49. The Arabian Nights Entertainment. Lane’s trans- 
lation. Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A., 
Litt D. Vols. I.-II. 

50. Plotinus. Taylor's translation. 

51. Macaulay. Five Essays from the Encyclopedia 

Britannica, Edited by R. H. Gretton. 

Hooper’s Campaign of Sedan. 

Blake’s Poetical Works, 

54. Vaughan’s Poetical Works. 

55. Goethe’s Faust. Translated by Anna 

\ Swanwick. 

\\ 56,57. Trelawney’s Adventures of a Younger 


52. 
53. 


Son, 2 vols. 
58. Poushkin’s Prose Tales. 
59, 60. Manzoni’s Betrothed. 


2 vols, 


\\\ giving a history of the famous Bohn'’s / 
\ Libraries’ from their inauguration 
\ to the present day. 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT | 


OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 
ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 


SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL | 


PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQuaRE, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS | 


on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


MARCH CATALOGUE JUST OUT. 
This New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainde tai xcellent Books 
now offered at Reduced Prices for ‘the First fan, 
WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 
All books are in new condition as when originally published. No second hand 


y 


/ 


BOOK SALE 


| Commences Ends 
_ Monday, March 23. Saturday, April 4. 


Catalogue of Books and Stationery 
at Sale Prices is now ready and will 
| be sent post free to any address. 


There are reductions in every department in 
addition to those mentioned in the Catalogue, 
and many exceptional bargains can be secured 
by a visit to the showrooms, as under, during 
the sale. There are special reductions in 
Stationery and Library requisites, Statuettes 
in bronze, plaster, and terra cotta, a large as- 
sortment of framed and unframed pictures, 
and a few choice pieces of Japanese Ware. 


Only Addresses: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 


48, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
132, Kensington High St., London, W. 


30-34, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
// 


SPIRE 


THE 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR 


Being the short stories printed chiefly in the - 
“Saturday Review,” 1909-1913 : 


“It is as a master of the short story that he rises 
= above his fellows. In a rare way he combines the 
— qualities of point and delicacy.”—Standard. = 


— “A caustic humour and a grim sense of futility are — 
= in many of them; others have a gentle pity and a 
= fervent love of the beautiful and the natural. They _ 
— all show a fine appreciation of and conversance with — 
literary form.”—Morning Leader. 

“ The writer gives to each that subtle touch of genius 


= that makes one wonder how such simply to!d narratives 
= are so full of interest.”—The Englishman (Calcutta). 


“It is many years since I read a collection of short — 
stories with so exquisite a charm.” 
Everybody's Weekly. 


“So near to the thing that is all nature.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


“His stories stamp him as a deep and powerful 
thinker.”—Daily Chronicle. 


RE-ISSUED BY THE AUTHOR 
34 Cheyne Court, Ch 5 
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FOR OVE? EIGHTY YEARS SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED 


THE LEADING LITER'‘RY JOURNAL. (Incorporated in the Transvaal). 


THE ATHENZAUM NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


FIFTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 
In addition to the usual features 


& i i | NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the FIFTH ORDINARY 
will be held in the Board Room, ‘‘ The Corner House,”’ Johannesburg, on 
lement Tuesday, the 26th day of May, 1914, at 10.30 o’clock in the forenoon, 
An Important Supp day 
1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to 


devoted to consider the Balance Sheet for the year ended 31st December, 1913. 
bd a fi hi i -nt of Mr. H. Neuhaus as a Director in 
To elect two in the of W. 
W. Dalry . who retire by rotation in terms o e 
LEADING ARTICLE: ‘' Travellers and Their Books of Association, but are eligible and offer themselves for 
re-election. 
Reviews of books under the following headings :— 3. To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the 
remuneration for the past audit. 
AFRICAN TRAVEL 4. To transact pe ottes business as may be transacted at an Ordi- 
nary General Meeting. 
Lond Transfer Registers of the C vill be closed from 
ROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN tothe ond May, sora and the Head. Office, Transfer 
GREECE AND ROME Registers from the 22nd May to the gth June, 1914, all days inclusive. 
By Order, 
. H. JEFFERYS, 
SOUTH AMERICA hes ge to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office : 
THE SCOTTISH ogee s, London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
INDIA AND AUSTR 17th March, 1914. 


Next Week (March 28th) - Fiction Supplement. 


Specimen Copy on Application. BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED 


Every Fri day Pri ce Sixpence (Incorporated in the Transvaal). 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
ELEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ELEVENTH ORDINARY 


GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS in the above Company 
will be held in the Board Room, ‘“ The Corner House,”’ Johannesburg, 


THe ATHEN-EUM OFFICE, 11 BREAM’s E.C. 


THE on Tuesday, the 26th day of May, 1914, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
for the following business: 

SPORT POLITICS | 1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to 
| consider the Balance Sheet: and Revenue and Expenditure 

SOCIETY LITERATURE Account for the year ended the 31st December, 1913. 
| 2. To confirm th: appointment of Mr. H. Neuhaus, as a Director 

DRAMA FIGTION in the place of Mr. M. G. Elkan, resigned. 

To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. E. J. Renaud and 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. | H. S. Johnson Hall, who retire by rotation in terms of the 


Articles of Association, but are eligible and offer themselves 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. | for re-election. 


3. To appoint faptiinss for | at year, and to fix the 
, GS | remuneration or the past Audit. 

A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOING 4..To ge met stows business as may be transacted at an Ordi- 

ev “ YSTANDER.”®? you READ it. nary General Meeting. 
You do not only glance at The London Transfer Registers of the will be closed from 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. the 27th April to the 2nd May, 1914, and the Head Office Transfer 
Registers from the 22nd May to the goth June, 1914, all days inclusive. 
Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at 


> the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or may, at their 

TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. | option, produce same at the places and within the times following :— 
‘“WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES (2) At the of the in 

SPORT: a Speciality. GOLF, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. estias. ore the time appoin or the holding o e 
(5) At the London Office of the Se erage 5, London Wall Build- 
: | ings, E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the 

Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ Grapuic,” Tallis House. holding of the Meeting. 

Tallis Street, E.C. (c) At The Crédit Mobilier Frangais, 30 and 32, rue Taitbout, 


Paris, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the 
holding of the meeting. 
_Upon such production or deposit, Certificates with Proxy Forms 
will be issued, under which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obteinable at all = the Meeting either in person or by proxy. 


Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout By eee isin 
London and the Provinces. Lend Secretary to the London Committee. 
Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 5, London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
AUSTRIA. 17th March, 1914. 


FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: 
E. A. Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. r e 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 y 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue | e e 1S frOW. 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. | 


OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: | 


D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barres MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE | 
CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, | nown tor 
3 Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: | 
F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Library, © 
224 Rue de pwd Ww. 5 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, | 
14 rue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques and | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Eenwey Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des © and kindred ailments. 
alns. | 
Cuts short attacks of 
GERMANY. | Always ask spasms, nysterta, Acts like a 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. — and PALPITATION. Charm in 
| for a 
COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : DIARRHEA 
. Vaternahm, Hauptpersonenbababof. HAMBURG: COLLIS 4 Palliative in 
. W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. 9 NEURALGIA, CHOLERA and 
chick, Library. HEIDELBERG: H. Rublmann, BROWNE.” cour, 
Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- | [pesssm RHEUMATISM. DYSENTERY. 
—.. STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 4 Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 


| of all Chemists. Vii. 2/ 
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Choose a Talbot for its investment value. No car has won so many 
awards in Hill-climbing, Reliability and Petrol-economy Trials. 
None offers such an assurance of lasting and efficient road service. 


4 Talbot Cars have been tested From the upward lines of the \y 

i to the uttermost in every phase bonnet merging imperceptibly nt 
of motoring service, and in com- into the body of the car, and Ns 
Mi petitions open to all makes of sweeping in one graceful curve to y 
Y cars. The sheer merit of their the deeply upholstered back, the i 
¥ past achievements has proved new Talbot Touring Car makes 


an irresistible appeal to the 
and construction, the most relia- arti:'t ceye. Soelegant and com- 
ble in service, the most profit- . fortable a body is a fitting com- 
12 H.P. TALBOT. lily E jos 
able of motoring investments Oe Cars Sa ae plement to so perfect a chassis. 7 


them to be the best in design 


12 h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., 20-40 h.p. and 25-50 h,p. models, 
Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 


Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 
BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, We 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 
assenger Services. 


Examination June ‘th, 10th, 11th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £60 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAP AN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with © ALL EASTERN PORTS 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 


Scholarships and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. | ° 
Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy. value £30 per annum, are open © P & O Pleasure Cruises. 


for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 
Prom LONDON (*Calling at LEITH) 


EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE en 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD MADEIRA, LISBON 16-4 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, FIORDS ... » 13-18 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, D. *HORWEGIAN FJORDS ........................| Jun. 80—18 Days| 19 Gns. 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRS. B& *NORWAY, DENMARK 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’'S | FP. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, | Aug. 7—24 Days) 20 Gns. 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., @. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SALONICA ...| Sept. 5—80 Days| 25 Gns. 
are Open Daily to receive’goods intended for disposal. | For Programme and Plans of the Ships apply as below. _, 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on P&0 Off Northumberland WC.) London. 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. | os 122, Leadeahal c Londo 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. —E—EE—EEE 


FRICA 


CASTLE weexcy tor sourn AFRICA 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, we end 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. LINE. MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, London. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. West End Agency: THOS. Cook & Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 
LONDON To ANTWERP, 
ELY CATHEDRAL. pan HAMBURG AND BACK. 
9 Days for 8 Guineas. 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the —— 
BY MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES, 


‘‘LAMB"’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedrai. _ UNION-CASTLE Reduced F 


M 4 . 
ODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. LINE Apply UNION-CASTLE LIN :, 3 Fenchurch Street, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


21 March 1914. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 


Head Office—38, Bishopsgate, London. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

PAID-UP CAPITAL, in 60000 Shares of £20 each hes £1,200,000 
RESERVE FUND... £1,800,000 

Court oF Directors. —Sir Montagu Cornish “Turner, Sir 
Henry S. Cunningham, K.C.I Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq. ; Sir Alfred 
Dent, K.C.M.G.; William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. ; The Rt. Hon. 
Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.I.; William Foot Mitchell, Esq.; Lewis 
Alexander Wallace, Esq. 

Manacers.—T. H. T. Fraser. Svus-Manacer.—W. E. Preston. 

Avortors.—Magnus Mowat, Esq. ; Wm. Adolphus Browne, Esq., F.C.A. 

Banxers.—The Bank of England; The London City and Midland Bank, 
Limited; The London County and Westminster Bank, Limited; The 
National Provincial Bank of England, Limited; The National Bank of 


Scotland, Limited. 

AGeENcieEs AND Brancues.—Amritsar. Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Canton, Cebu, Colombo, Delhi, Foochow, Hamburg, Hankow, 
Hongkong, Iloilo, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, Madras, 
Malacca, Manila, Medan, New York, Penang, Puket, Rangoon, Saigon, 
Seremban, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Taiping (F.M.S.), Tientsin, 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


(Presented at the Sixtieth Ordinary General Meeting, 18 h March, 1914.) 

The D rectors have now to submit to the Sh :reholders the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended 3lst Decembec last. 

These sbow a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of £483,253 Ils. 9d 
inclusive of £132,569 10s. 9d. brought forward from the previous year. The interim divi- 
dend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum paid in September last absorbed £84,000, and a 
further sum of £24.00) has been appropri: Ther to pay a bonus to the staff. The amount 
now available is therefore £375,253 IIs . and the Directors propose to pay a final divi- 
dend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, making 14 per cent. for the whole year, to- 
gether with a bonus of I2s. per share; to add £100,000 to the Reserve Fund, which wiil 
then stand at £1,800 000; to add £19,000 to the Officers’ Superannuatio1 Pag to write off 
Premises Account £25,000, and to carry forward the balance of £120,253 Ils. 9d. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ge »rge Hamilton, G.C.S.1., and Mr. William os Mitchell, the 
Directors who now retire by rotation, present themselves for re-election. 

The Auditors, Mr. Magnus Mowatt and Mr. William Adolphus Browne, F.C.A., again 
tender their services. 

The dividend and bonus, bot’: free of income tax, will be payable on and after Wednes- 


day, the 2ith March. 
By Order of the Board, 
WM. HOGGAN, Secretary. 


Yokohama. 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st Dec., —_ | 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund 1,700,000 
Netes in Circulation 822,591 5 3 


Current and other Accounts, including Provision for 


Bad and Doubtful and 9,366,800 2 11 
Fixed Deposits owe =9761,633 10 7 
Bills Payable :— 

Drafts on demand and at short 

sight on Head Office and 
Branches... £2,035,071 8 1 
Drafts on London and Foreign 
Bankers against apa, per 
Contra won 182,910 9 4 
217,981 17 § 
Acceptances on Account of Customers ane 1,607,746 3 3 
Loans Payable, against Security, per Contra ane 1,723,000 0 0 
Due to Agents and Correspondents ... 10,334 “ 4 
Sundry Liabilities, including Rebates 458,055 9 
Profit and Loss 375,253 9 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, 427,243,396 


£7,364,128 138. od., of which, up to this date, 
44,003,734 8s. 3d. has run off. 

Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts for 
Purchase and Sale of Bills aae Telegraphic 
Transfers, etc., 410,256,452 11s. 11d. 


ASSETS. 4 s. d. 
By Cash in hand and at Bankers ... a oes 3,222,908 1 9 
Bullion on hand and in Transit 19 10 
Government and other Securities 2,130,863 12 5 
Security lodged Issue and Govern: 
ment Deposits ... ~ 564,000 0 oO 
Bills of Exchange ... 6,721,636 11 § 
Bills Discounted and Loans ... «++ 11,384,409 § 6 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, ‘per Contra 1,607,746 3 3 
Due by Agents and Correspondents ... 181,624 17 9 
Sundry Assets, including Exchange Adjustments 130,098 5 2 
Bank Premises and a at the — Office 
and Branches aes sas 554,810 9 2 


427,243,396 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st Dec., 1913. . 


84,000 0 0 
24,000 0 


Dr. 
To Interim Dividend at 30th June, 1913 ins 
Bonus to Staff 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend, at the rate of 14 per cent. per 


annum, for the half-year to —_ £84,000 0 0 
Bonus of 12s. per share 36,000 0 Oo 
Reserve Fund ... 100,000 0 O 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund 10,000 0 0 
Bank Premises ... 25,000 0 0 
Carried forward to Profit and 

Loss New Account 9 


120,253 11 
395.253 9 
£483,253 11 9 
Cr. s. d. 


By Balance at 31st December, 1912 352,569 10 9 
Less Dividend for half- eee | to sist 


December, 1912 £90,000 0 0 
Bonus of tos. per share 30,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund 50,000 0 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund ... 20,000 0 0 
Bank Premises ... ie 30,000 0 0 
220,000 0 0 
Gross Profits for the year, full provi- 132,569 10 9 
sion having been made for d 
r and doubtful debts ... . £690,348 18 11 
ess:— 
Expenses of Management and General 
Charges at Head Office and Branches 
350,684 1 0 


£483,253 11 9 


T. H. WHITEHEAD, 
T. FRASER, y Managers. ALFRED DENT, 

CHAS. R. HYDE, 4 -countants. H. N. GOSCHEN, |-Directors. 
S. JONES, GEORGE HAMILTON 


London, 4th March, 1914. 
Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers and 
Securities at the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from the 
several Branches. M. MOWAT, Auditor. 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
DRESDNER BANK. 


DRESDEN — BERLIN — LONDON, ETC. 


Tobe presented to the Shareholders at their Forty-first Ordinary General Meeting,to be heldat the Offices in Dresven, on THE 28TH Marcu,191 4 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
RESERVE FUND 


Marks 200,000,000 (£10,000,000) 
Marks 61,000,000 (£3,050,000) 


We beg to report that the gross profits of the Dresdner Bank for the year 1913, 
after making an ample appropriation for writing down p , amount to 
M. 43,447,490-45 (as ape M. 41,297,977-75 forthe year 1912). After deducting all 
charges, taxes, and other outgoings, e remains a net profit of M. 26,278,752.60 
(as against M. 25,115,828.65 in 1912), out of which sum we recommend a dividend 
of 8} per cent., being at the same rate as last year. The profits shown, in accordance 
with our usual practice, do not include revenue derived from the Account “ Invest- 
ap in other Banks” for the year 1913. These will be included in the accounts 

or 1914. 
The profits made on the principal accounts are as follows :— 


inst 1912 
M. 345,429.60 
1 24,066,432.40 


1913 
Foreign Moneys and Coupon Account .. a 367,683.90 
Interest and Bills Receivable Account... ,, 25,978,297-85 
Commission Account = ++ 99 14,585,127-30 14,238,375-55 
Investments in other Banks ___.... 1,930,549-55 » 2,090,869.75 
The turnover has amounted to M.92, 379, 534.705 .00, as against M.97,053,497,278.00 
in 1912. The number of accounts kept has increased from 179,567 in 1912 to 200,196, 
and the number of the staff from 4,546 to 4,636. E. GUT 
Dresden, March, 1914. NATHAN. J UDELL. 
HERBERT M. GUTMANN. 


The full report (in German) may be obtained on application at the London Office, No. 65, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Profit anp Loss Account. 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1913. To Current Expenses £719,712 
20 Marks=£1. axes III,529 
LiaBILITIEs. written off ft Furniture, Fittings, etc. 27,197 
To Share Capital £10,000,000 Profit 1,313,938 
Reserve Fund 2,550,000 
Current Accounts and Deposits ia el aS 
Acceptances against Credits and Securities ... one one ees 14,365,776 By Balance from 1912 £13,830 
Besides Guarantees for ale of ‘cm ame eee —£4,369,647 Gross Profit 1913 2,158,545 
Reserve for tax on 1 Coupon Sheets 40,000 —_eo 
Profit oe 1,313,938 
£76,906,313 APPROPRIATION. 
aa To Amount written off Bank Premises £30,000 
By Cash SETS. 8 Directors . $9,843 
y Cas one  £31432,289 Managers and Branch Managers 166,557, 
Bills Receivable ... eve ons --+ 18,794,752 Gratuities to Staff 125,000 
Balances with other Banks Bankers 3,069,042 Pension Fund 17,598 
pans ‘or Tax on Coupon Sheets 10,000 
Investments in other Banks pee 1,841,684 ad Tex on ¢ Ww spon Sh 44,605 
Government Securities, Railway and other Bonds and Shares ... 2,129,730 Dividend of 8} per cent. to Shareholders on £ 0,000,000 a 850,000 
Current Accounts 31,243,302 Profit and Loss New Account . 10,335 
Of which covered £22,762,229 ————_ 
Besides Guarantees for ac of third | Parties £4,369,647 £1,313,933 
Pension Securities By Amount in hand as per Profit and Loss Account... 
1,313,938 
£76,906,313 


Printed for the Proprietors YJ W. H. Suiru & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinacp WessTeR Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
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